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DISEASES INCIDENT TO THE TEACHER'S PROFESSION. 


HE announcement was made in the 
prospectus of the present volume of 
the Epucationat Monraty, that a paper 
would be prepared, “upon the diseases 
peculiar to Teachers, because of their pro- 
fessional pursuits, and the means of pre- 
vention.” In presenting this subject, it 
should be stated that, strictly speaking, 
there are no diseases peculiar to teachers; 
those to which they are most subject, being 
almost equally prevalent among the mem- 
bers of the clerical and legal professions, 
public lecturers, and singers, 

Teaching has of late years advanced to 
the dignity of a profession; yet even now 
a comparatively small number of those who 
engage in teaching adopt it as a permanent 
profession; by far the larger proportion re- 
garding it as a means of temporary em- 
ployment, by which they may secure money 
enough to prosecute their studies for some 
other pursuit, to which they purpose to 
devote their lives. The number of profes- 
sional teachers is, we are glad to know, 
rapidly increasing; but in the past, it has 
been difficult to distinguish in any tables 
of vital statistics, between those who 
were permanently, and those temporarily 
engaged in it. 

Still, from what facts can be gleaned 
from the tables of vital statistics in Eng- 
land and this country, we are forced to the 
conclusion, that the teacher’s profession is 
not unfavorable to longevity. The eminent 
English statistician, Thackrah, in his work 
on “The Effects of the Arts, Trades, and 
Professions, and of Civic States and Habits 
of Living on Health and Longevity” (Lon- 
don, 1832), though classing teachers with 


other professional men, testifies to their 
general healthfulness and longevity, ex- 
cept where they indulged in excesses of 
the table. M. Brunand, a French statis- 
tician, took, at hazard, one hundred and 
fifty savans, half from the Academy of 
Belles-Lettres, and half from the Academy 
of Sciences, and nearly all engaged in ac- 
tive teaching, through the greater part of 
their adult lives, and found that the sum 
of years lived by them was 10,511, or an 
average of above 70 years each. 

The vital statistics of Massachusetts, 
compiled by Dr. Edward Jarvis, show that 
in the five years 1853-57, the number of 
annual deaths to 100 living teachers was 
1.89; while that of clergymen, everywhere 
as a class noted for longevity, was 1.25; of 
the legal profession, 2.01; of the medical 
profession, 2.03; and of agriculturists, 1.76. 
The mean age at death of those who had 
died during the fifteen years 1843-58, 
a slight fraction under thirty-nine years, 
does not militate against this view, al- 
though it may seem to do so; for in Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as elsewhere in this 
country, the great majority of those en- 
gaged in teaching are under the ago of 
forty-five; very few, comparatively, re- 
maining in the profession beyond that age, 
except college presidents and professors, 
who would generally be reckoned among 
the clergymen. Of course, the reputed 
deaths of teachers would occur only among 
those actively engaged in teaching; and 
their mean age at death would be -neces- 
sarily lower than in professions which 
were not generally abandoned in middle 
life. 
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Isolated cases of longevity are not of 
great value, as indicating the general 
healthfulness of a profession; yet when 
such cases are very numerous, as in the 
classes of retired military and naval officers 
and clergymen in Great Britain, they show 
at least that that profession is not incom- 
patible with health and protracted life. 
These examples are abundant in the teach- 
er’s profession. The venerable Bishop 
Comenius, notwithstanding bitter perse- 
cutions and numerous perils by sea and 
land, was eighty years of age at his death. 
Pestalozzi, notwithstanding the many vicis- 
situdes of his early life, passed his eightieth 
birthday; Fellenberg and Jacotot, active 
teachers till their death, both survived 
their seventieth year; and Father Girard, 
an eminent French teacher, whose system, 
a modified Pestalozzianism, is largely in 
vogue in France, died in 1850, after a life 
of active teaching, at the age of eighty-five. 
Oberlin was eighty-six, at his death; Jo- 
seph Lancaster, above seventy. Von Rau- 
mer, one of Pestalozzi’s most eminent pu- 
pils and successors, died the last summer 
at the age of eighty-three. That our own 
country is not behind the countries of Eu- 
rope, in the venerable age of its teachers, 
afew examples will prove. Ezekiel Cheever, 
che paragon of Boston schoolmasters, died 
at the age of ninety-three. The venerable 
Doctor Dow, who for seventy years trained 
the youth of New London, Connecticut, 
was past ninety when he relinquished 
teaching. The venerable Doctor Eliphalet 
Nott, though approaching his hundredth 
year, still retains the presidency of Union 
College; and Doctor Jeremiah Day, though, 
some years since, he retired from the ac- 
tive duties of the presidency of Yale, still 
lives, a hale old man, though in his ninety- 
fourth year. We might name also as 
among the teachers covered alike with 
years and honor, who have recently 
departed, Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
whose death occurred in his eighty-fifth 
year, after more than fifty years of active 
teaching; President Allen, whose intel- 
lectual vigor had hardly abated at the age 
of ninety; the accomplished Quincy, who, 
though in his later years he had with- 
drawn from the active life of the teacher, 
survived in health and vigor to be ninety- 
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two. The eminent scholar and teacher so 
recently departed, Doctor Francis Way- 
land, died at the age of sixty-nine, not 
from disease incurred in teachimg, but 
from extraordinary literary exertion, while 
suffering from a cold. e 

With such evidence before us, we can 
not doubt that the teacher’s career is com- 
patible with longevity and good health. . 

This might, indeed, be expected. _The 
conditions most favorable to health and 
long life, are: a systematic, regular, well- 
ordered life, with such employment as 
shall occupy, without overtasking, the 
brain; regular exercise in the open air, 
and sufficient excitement to the ambition 
or emulation of the subject, to prevent 
him from sinking into an apathetic con- 
dition. These conditions meet more fully 
in the teacher’s profession, than in any 
other, with the possible exceptions, al- 
ready noticed, of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, and the half-pay offi- 
cers of higher grades in the British army 
and navy. And the writer is informed by 
eminent life assurers, that, ordinarily, 2 
teacher is considered a better risk than a 
member of any other profession. 

But while this view of the healthfulness 
of the teacher’s profession will probably be 
new to some of those engaged in teaching, 
and may serve to encourage others to en- 
ter upon a teacher’s life, it would be folly 
to suppose that teachers were exempt 
from sickness, or “the ills which flesh is 
heir to.” Some enter upon their profes- 
sion with an enfeebled body, or an he- 
reditary predisposition to disease; and 
though, in some cases, this may be ag- 
gravated by their mode of life and duties, 
it would be manifestly unfair to attribute 
to the profession, that disease which ex- 
isted, either openly or secretly, before their 
entrance upon it. 

A very general impression prevails that 
teaching induces a tendency to brain dis- 
ease, and especially to insanity; but there 
is good reason for believing the impres- 
sion an erroneous one. On this subject, 
statistics are the best authority. In the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, one 
of the largest and best-managed institu- 
tions of its kind in the world, there had 
been 2,292 male patients admitted in the 
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24 years, 1841-1864. Of these, only 36 
were teachers, or 1.57 per cent.; the num- 
ber of clergymen admitted during the 
same time was 25, or 1.09 per cent.; the 
number of physicians was 45, or about 2 
per cent., and of lawyers 41, or 1.79 per 
cent. The institution being situated in the 
confines of Philadelphia, and by far the 
larger part of its patients coming from 
that city and its immediate vicinity, it is 
probable that the number of teachers in 
the district from which the patients were 
drawn, exceeded that of clergymen, and 
was fully equal to that of either lawyers 
or physicians. The number of male stu- 
dents admitted during the same time was 
77, of whom 29 were students of medicine, 
law, or divinity. There were few of the 
trades or occupations, employing any con- 
siderable number of persons, which did 
not give a larger number of patients, al- 
though, from the comparatively high price 
of board, the number of laboring men or 
mechanics in its wards would be less than 
in the city or State institutions. 

Acute brain disease, as inflammation of 
the brain or its enveloping membranes, a 
rare disease except in persons of irregular 
habits, is particularly rare among teachers; 
nor is apoplexy or paralysis common 
among them, though the latter is more 
frequent than the former. Paralysis is, 
however, in the larger number of cases, 
an hereditary disease, and is not traceable 
to any cause connected with the teacher’s 
profession. 

Nervous affections are to some extent 
incident to the profession, and especially 
to the female members of it. Some of 
these, the result of an unaccustomed 
weight of care and anxiety, acting upon 
an impressible and excitable temperament, 
are not dangerous in themselves, and after 
a short experience will pass away, not to 
return again for months or perhaps years. 
A difficult case of discipline, the anxiety 
concerning an approaching examination, 
or a disappointment in the performance of 
some model scholar on a day of public 
exercises, has often resulted in a racking 
headache and a nervous prostration which 
was materially relieved by a “hearty cry- 
ing spell,” but left its traces in sunken 
eyes and oppressive languor, the next day; 
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but the disease is not serious or generally 
dangerous, and the fair invalid usually re- 
gains her vivacity in a day or two. 

More serious, because more enduring 
and less amenable to treatment, are the 
various forms of neuralgic suffering, some- 
times appearing in the form of what the 
French have well named tic-douloureuz, 
affecting the nerves of the fifth pair, and 
running along the jaw, ascending to the 
temple, or extending in sharply defined 
lines along the scalp, occasionally inflicting 
terrible agony in the region of the ear; at 
other times affecting the muscles of the 
chest or limbs, in that form now desig- 
nated as rheumatalgia; and everywhere 
causing a sharp, wearisome, unendurable 
pain, which may leave the part affected in 
five minutes, never to return, or may come 
on in regular or irregular paroxysms for 
months and even years. 

The presence of this painful affection 
indicates previous disorder of the system, 
and though in rare cases the result of 
some local irritation of the nerves, such as 
the presence of decayed teeth, or of some 
spicules of bone, or other irritant pressing 
upon a nerve, it is far oftener the conse- 
quence of a reduced state of the system, 
the result of over-exertion, or prostration 
from climatic or other influences. It need 
not be said-that the sufferer from neuralgia 
is not in a fit condition to teach; but if, as 
sometimes may be the case, the labor 
which has become a most intolerable bur- 
den, must be continued for a time, resort 
should be had to tonics, and especially to 
some of the preparations of iron. 

A more frequent class of diseases inci- 
dent to the teacher’s profession, is the le- 
gion of affections of the air passages— 
catarrhal, buccal, laryngeal, bronchial, and 
pharyngeal. In common with members of 
the clerical and legal professions, public 
lecturers, public singers, and large num- 
bers of persons of no profession, enlarged 
tonsils and uvula, catarrh, sore throat (the 
common name of a half-dozen distinct dis- 
eases), occasionally loss of voice, and some 
bleeding from the throat. are common dis- 
eases among the teachers of our cities and 
large towns. There seems to be satisfactory 
evidence that these affections are on the 
increase, not only among teachers, but 
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among the other classes we have named. 
Popular opinion assigns the sudden changes 
in our climate as the cause of them; but 
popular opinion in this, as in so many 
other cases, is in the wrong. The climatic 
changes were as numerous and sudden 
thirty or forty years ago as now, but these 
diseases did not then prevail to any thing 
like the same extent, The secret of the 
prevalence of throat affections and other 
diseases of the air passages at the present 
day, is impure air, acting as a poison upon 
the air passages when these tissues are in 
the highest state of excitement. In former 
times, our school-houses were not by any 
means air-tight ; the air came whistling up 
through the floor, found its way in around 
the window-sashes, and very often, too, 
through the broken panes of glass; and 
when the door was opened, Great Gust 
walked, or rather rushed in, to the sad 
confusion, often, of writing-books and 
paper. Now, our school-houses are of 
brick or stone, the floors and windows 
made tight (the latter often by the use of 
some patent weather-strip); and into this 
close room is forced hot air, deprived of 
all its moisture by passing over the red- 
hot flues of a furnace; or still worse, the 
air of the room is made intolerable by the 
presence of a great, red-hot cast-iron stove 
in the room. Ventilation is very inade- 
quzve, a small hole at the top of the room, 
or perhaps two, being the only outlets for 
the mass of carbonic acid gas, and other 
irrespirable gases, which fill the room, 
and which being generally heavier than 
atmospheric air, refuse to rise and pass 
out of these holes. 

Teachers and scholars, intent on progress 
in study, breathe this foul air, till the head 
throbs with pain, the eyes burn and smart, 
the throat feels husky and parched, and 
every effort at study or teaching, calling 
the blood more fully to the brain and 
chest, only aggravates these sensations; 
and the same state of things recurring 
from day to day, the throat, lungs, and 
nostrils become permanently disordered, 
and ulcerations and other forms of irrita- 
tion of the air-passages are the result. 
This class of diseases, from their greater 
exposure to them, are more prevalent 
among the female than the male teachers 
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of our schools; and it is perfectly within 
bounds to say, that the health of some 
thousands of our female teachers is per- 
manently impaired, and the lives of hun- 
dreds sacrificed to the ignorance ‘and stu- 
pidity of those who build our school- 
houses; and when we consider that the 
children who attend these schools suffer 
to an almost equal extent, the injurious 
effects of this ignorance are almost incal- 
culable. 

We can say but little in regard to the 
means of prevention of these diseases, be- 
cause in most instances the teacher does 
not realize the existence of danger until 
his health is seriously impaired. We may 
recommend, however, that the teacher 
should exert all his or her influence to 
have the ventilation of the school-room im- 
proved, where it is defective; that in de- 
fault. of the existence of arehitectural 
means of ventilation, the windows should 
be dropped from the top, water placed 
where it may slowly evaporate from the 
heat of the furnace or stove, and the air of 
the room be thoroughly changed by open- 
ing of the windows, at recess, as well as in 
the intervals, if there are such, as there 
should be, between the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the school. While due 
regard should be had to wearing season- 
able clothing, we cannot recommend the 
use of heavy furs, neckerchiefs of merino 
or other woollen material, respirators, or 
any other nonsense of the sort, to protect 
the throat and chest from cold. All such 
measures, by retaining the insensible trans- 
piration of the skin, or obstructing the 
free respiration of pure air, do more hurt 
than good. The throat should be free from 
any pressure, and have as little clothing up- 
on it as is consistent with moderate coin- 
fort. Pure air, and plenty of it, is the best 
restorative to these unhealthy conditions 
of the air-passages. It will be for the ad- 
vantage of the teachers to have, at all 
times, a considerable walk to and from the 
school-room. The lungs and respiratory 
apparatus will thereby be invigorated, and 
such open-air exercise is worth infinitely 
more to his or her health, than the move 
ments necessitated by the exercises of the 
schoo-room. The diet of the teacher 
should be regulated, at least in quantity. 
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The almost universal tendency is to eat too 
much, and of food which dees not readily 
digest; and so intimate is the sympathy 
between the stomach and brain that the 
activity of the one inevitably involves the 
excitement of the other; and the attempt 
to keep both actively employed at the 
same time, imperils the health. For this 
reason, the food taken Ly the teacher dur- 
ing the noon recess should be simple, 
easily digestible, and very moderate in 
quantity; and a full meal should not be 
taken, until the care and mental anxiety 
and disquietude of the day are laid aside. 

This leads us to speak of indigestion, or 
dyspepsia, which, though by no means pe- 
culiar to teachers, is not an infrequent 
disorder among them. This is invariably 
the result of errors in diet, and want of 
sufficient open-air exercise. The errors of 
diet may be in one direction or another: 
either from a diet too meager and scanty, 
or too exclusively vegetable; or from an 
excess in quantity, and consisting of too 
much carbonaceous food, fats, butter in 
excess, etc.; or too highly seasoned food. 
Often, too, the food is taken-with too little 
mastication, and when the mind is pre- 
occupied with some difficult problem, or 
disquieted by some carking care. Food 
taken under such circumstances, will not 
digest, and will soon impair the powers of 
the stomach. 

Still, we cannot caution the teacher too 
strongly, especially if inclined to physio- 
logical studies, or infected with any die- 
tetic theory, against watching too closely 
the effect of any article of food on his 
stomach, or considering constantly whether 
it is not possible that this article or that 
may affect his health. The stomach is an 
admirable servant, but it will not endure 
watching; and if its action be constantly 
noticed, it will very soon be found that 
that action will become abnormal. Bless- 
ed, indeed, is that teacher who is never 
made conscious, by any sensations of dis- 
comfort, that he possesses a stomach. 

Affections of the liver, such as enlarge- 
ment, torpor, obstructions of the gall-duct, 
or of the portal circulation, hemorrhoids, 
etc., are not infrequent among teachers, as 
well as other persons engaged in literary 
pursuits, and those passing an indoor and 
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sedentary life. These are to be prevented, 
or relieved, by frequent bathing and fric- 
tion, especially in the region of the liver; 
by regulation of the bowels; by diet; the 
wearing of flannel or woollen under-cloth- 
ing next the skin all the year round, and 
by vigorous and uniform exercise. 

Affections of the heart, except that class 
which do not come fairly within the phy- 
sician’s province, are not common among 
teachers. Where they occur, they are 
usually either hereditary, or induced by 
rheumatism or a sedentary life. In either 
case, the mischief is acco:aplished before 
prevention can have the opportunity of 
warding it off. There are, however, sim- 
ulated affections of the heart, such as 
palpitation, severe pain in the region of 
the heart, irregularity of pulse, and appa- 
rent cessation of its action for one or two 
strokes, which are really only disorders of 
the nervous system, the result of a low 
grade of action. 

Rheumatism and its allied diseases are 
not so common among teachers now, as 
they were thirty or forty years since. 
These diseases are dependent, to a very 
considerable extent, upon atmospheric 
causes, though the torpid condition of the 
liver has often considerable to do with 
them. The use of flannel under-clothing 
for the limbs is one of the best preventives, 
as “patience and flannel” form, perhaps, 
the surest cure. Frequent bathing, in warm 
or cold baths, the capacity of the subject 
for speedy reaction being the guide as to 
which shall be chosen, will be found a 
powerful adjuvant to the maintenance of 
sound health. 

But we must close as we began, by in- 
sisting that teaching is, in itself, beyond 
most others, a healthful profession ; that if 
untainted by hereditary infirmities, the 
teacher using sufficient open-air exercise, 
and a well-regulated diet, may reasonably 
hope to attain to as venerable an age as 
the worthies whom we have enumerated. 
With better ventilated school-rooms, a 
simple but healthful diet, and vigorous 
and regular exercise, the coming genera- 
tion may see venerable white-haired pa- 
triarchs, and equally venerable matrons, 
the teachers of more than half a century’s 
experience. 
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PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. 


I.—“ Tue Ixpran Crvs-Race.” 


HILE Physical Activities serve as 

preventives or curatives of diseases, 
their primary object is rather to secure a 
thorough and symmetrical physical de- 
velopment—beauty of form, flexibility, 
poise, grace, ease, rapidity of muscular 
action, and a general diffusion of muscular 
vigor. Ordinary games and field-sports 
can be relied upon no more to secure 
these desirable results than miscellaneous 
reading to insure the highest and best 
mental development. Gymnastics afford 
the only muscular exercise which is im- 
partial, comprehensive, and suflicient— 
which is available for all ages, at all sea- 
sons, and in all places. 

While gymnastic exercises are the only 
universal panacea—the only means of in- 
suring a healthful and harmonious orga- 
nization—the most acceptable oblation for 
the shrine of Apollo—the god of health 
can only be propitiatea by an unconscious 
worship. The exercises must be insulated, 
removed as far as possible from all care, 
all brain-work, all consciousness of con- 
sumption, gout, dyspepsia, and other ‘ills 
that flesh is heir to.” Surround them 
with the most beautiful creations of na- 
ture and of art. Let music contribute her 
choicest treasures. Introduce the social 
element to the fullest extent, by enabling 
both sexes to participate. Thus only can 
we secure the best, the highest, the most 
desirable result. 

The “Indian Club-race” is a most ex- 
citing, enjoyable, and beneficial gymnastic 
game. It is as well adapted to the capaci- 
ty of the uninitiated as to the experienced 
gymnast. Jt yields a very healthy exer- 
cise, bringing into play neariy all the 
members of the human body. It enforces 
a full expansion of the chest, secures quiet 
and deep breathing, and will enable one 
to make severe and continued effort with- 
out distress or exhaustion. 

This game may be used under cover, as 
well as in the open air. Hence, in this 
unpleasant part of the year, when all are 
indoors, more than in summer, we deem 


it especially appropriate to introduce an 
illustration and description of this game. 

“The Indian Club-race’ is one of the 
most spirited and efficacious games ever 
devised. Preparatory to the contest, mark 
the floor with standings for the clubs, as 
shown at a, B, 0; 1, 2,38; and 7, in the 
Frontispice, the seven clubs in the three 
circles at the end of the room forming the 
goal at which the race begins and ends. 
The standings for the clubs on each side of 
the room should be at least fifteen feet 
apart, if possible; twice that distance is 
not too far, if the room permits. 

“The instructor will appoint two lead- 
ers, who will choose sides; or the students 
will number by ones and twos, in the usual 
military manner, the ones forming the first 
division, and the twos the second. At the 
word of command, the two divisions will 
take their positions as shown in the cut, 
the leaders standing nearest the clubs. The 
instructor will count, One, Two—Turex, or 
three chords will be struck on the piano, 
when each leader will leap to the nearest 
club, and, jirst passing to the side of the 
room and running over the standings, set 
it at 1, or at a. He who first distributes 
three clubs and stands the seventh in the 
center of the room at 7, counts two in the 
game for his side. The whole number of 
the game is ten. 

‘When the leaders first leave the ranks, 
the remaining students change their stand- 
ings, so as to leave the places furthest 
from the goal vacant for those who are 
running. Immediately after the clubs are 
distributed, the signal will be given, and 
those occupying the standings of the lead- 
ers will instantly proceed to gather the 
clubs, first taking those at 3 ando. He 
who first gathers three clubs, and places 
the seventh in its original position, wins 
two for his side. One, however, will be 
deducted for each club that fails to stand, 
either in the distribution or the collection. 
Thus continue, distributing and gathering 
the clubs, until the game is decided.” * 

* Watson’s Hand-book of Calisthenics and 
Gymnastics, from which is also borrowed the 
beantiful cut which illustrates this game. 
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The Jolly Old Pedagogue. 


THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 


fs 
"Twas a jolly oia pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall, and slender, and sallow, and dry; 
His form was bent and his gait was slow, 
And his long, thin hair was white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his 
eye; 

And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
“Let us be happy down here below ; 
The living should live, though the dead be 

dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


It. 
He taught the scholars the rule of three, 
Reading and writing, and history too; 
He took the little ones on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he 
knew. 
“Learn while you’re young,” he often said, 
“There is much to enjoy down here 
below ; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead!” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


mL. 
With stupidest boys, he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was scarcely known in his school— 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old 
bones; 
Besides it was painful, he sometimes said; 
‘““We should make life pleasant down 
here below, 
The living need charity more than the 
dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Iv. 
He liyed in the house by the hawthorn 
lane, 

With roses and woodbine over the door; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign, 

And made him forget he was old and 

poor. 
“T need so little,” he often said ; 

“And my friends and relatives here 

helow 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead,” 


Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


v. 
But the pleasantest times that he had, of 


all, 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor’s 
wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and a friendly glass: 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted here below. 
‘Who has no cronies had better be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


VIL 
The jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school 
grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 
Till the house grew merry from cellar to 
tiles. 
“Tm a pretty old man,” he genily said, 
“ve lingered a long time here below; 
But my heart is fresh, if my youth is fled!" 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


vil. 

He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 
Every night when the sun went down; 
While the soft wind played in his silvery 

hair; 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there, 
On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old 
crown; 
And, feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said: 
“Twas a glorious world down here 
below; 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 
Said this jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


vat. 
He sat at his door one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and 
bright, 
While the odorous night-winds whis- 
pered, ‘* Rest!” 
Gently—gently he bowed his head— 
There were angels waiting for him, I 
know ; 
He was sure of his happiness, living or dead 


This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 
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HINTS ABOUT DISCOUNT. 


——n generally omit some 

valuable processes of computation, 
which are both practical in their character, 
and useful as a means of mental develop- 
ment. Well-known treatises may be 
searched in vain for a method of ealcula- 
ting true discount, directly from the data 
commonly given—viz., the debt and rate of 
discount, and time to run. 

The question proposed is, “‘ What part of 
the debt, or face of the note, is the discount?” 
By the usual definitions of true discount, it 
is equal to the interest of the present 
worth fur the given time. 

By algebraic analysis, we can readily de- 
duce a general rule for the case which we 
are considering. For the reason just now 
stated, we shall make our calculations, with 
the present worth as a basis. 

Let a represent the present worth of any 
sum, and 6 the rate of discount for the 


given time. Then“ will be the discount 


of the debt. Now the sum of the discount 
and present worth, equals the debt; or, 
a+ equals the debt. And the dis- 
count is such a part of the debt as arises 
from dividing the discount by the debdt; 
(a ao a) ; or by reduc- 
: ab 100 b 

ton, 9 * io0a fab?" T0040" 

Hence, to find the discount—debt, rate of 
discount, and time being given : 

Make the rate of discount for the given 
time the numerator of a fraction, and 
100 + this rate, the denominator, and 
multiply the debt by the fraction. 

Thus, What is the discount of $105, 
due in 6 months, at 10 per cent. per an- 
num? 10 per cent. per annum gives 5 per 
cent. for 6 months. 

Applying our formula, we have ;35, or 
zx of $105 = $5 = the discount. 

Proof.—$5 = 5 per cent. of $100, or the 
present worth, which corresponds with 
the fact respecting discount. 





This result may be arrived at inferen- 
tially, by solving several problems by 2 
strictly arithmetical analysis; but the al- 
gebraic method is preferable for a generat 
result. 

Another application of this principle, 
and more practical still in its use, will be 
found in calculating the commission for 
buying goods, when the amount of expen- 
diture and commission, and the rate of 
commission, are given. 

Multiply the amount by a fraction hav- 
ing for its numerator the rate, and for its 
denominator 100 + the rate, and the re- 
sult will be the commission. 

Perhaps these suggestions have no value 
in practical business; but they will be of 
service in a large number of cases, in prob- 
lems requiring the discount or commission 
only. They will form a valuable class ex- 
ercise, and arouse thought and a spirit of 
investigation in the mind of the pupil. 
The judicious teacher will be ever on the 
alert to supply these deficiencies, and to 
invent problems which will carry the pu- 
pil beyond the limits of his lesson; and 
thus create a spirit of self-reliance in both 
teacher and pupil. 

A popular fallacy respecting bank dis- 
count may perhaps be corrected here. It 
is not unusual to hear teachers assert, that 
under this head our laws permit banks to 
take interest in advance, but deny the same 
privilege to individuals not operating 
under a bank charter. The writer re- 
cently made this statement at an institute. 
After the session, a gentleman, whose le- 
gal abilities entitle his statements to our 
consideration, corrected us; declaring that 
the matter has been repeatedly tested in 
the courts. He avers, that along line of 
decisions have uniformly shown that, al- 
though the practice of taking interest in 
advance is usurious, still the custom has 
made the matter legal, and the courts no 
longer deny the right to individuals. Leg- 
islation must be resorted to, to correct the 
matter, if any change is made. 





Tue more schools, the fewer jails. 


An early student, an early shroud. 
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Suggestions to Aspirants after Literary Honors. 


SUGGESTIONS TO ASPIRANTS AFTER LITERARY HONORS. 


HERE is a wonderful delusion abroad 

in the world, about the golden honors 
of literary pursuits. The fact that the 
distinction and profits derived from such 
pursuits are immensely magnified, may be 
attributable to some inherent and latent 
qualities of excellence about the profes- 
sion, which “plain people” have never 
been able to appreciate. Probably these 
exaggerated notions arise from a certain 
weakness common to humanity, which 
manifests itself in the love of notoriety, 
and in morbid gratification at beholding 
our dearly cherished ideas committed to 
type, and spread before the public to be 
read, digested, and generally discussed. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the true 
cause of this prevalent hallucination, its 
baneful effect may be readily apprehended, 
not only from examples of constant recur- 
rence, but from the concurrent testimony 
of those whom experience has given a 
very good right to speak, and some reason 
to be heard, on the subject in question. 
Those who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of the tripod, and have tasted 
the sweets of editorial notoriety, have 
not been unsparing of their advice to am- 
bitious neophytes. They have forcibly set 
forth the difficulties of the path. They 
have earnestly labored to save others from 
the pitfalls into which ambition, inex- 
perience, and stubbornness might seduce 
them, but all to little purpose. Their 
teachings are tnheeded, their motives are 
impugned. Disappointed hopes, or jeal- 
ousy of rivals, have been assigned as the 
source of such benignant warnings, in- 
stead of the amiable philanthropy of these 
worthy veterans. 

This literary ambition is but one of the 
delusions of the day. Is not the world 
full of delusions and error? This very 
redundancy of literary effort may be ne- 
cessary to the discovery of those sparks of 
genius, which occasionally arise from the 
ruins of blasted hopes. For these experi- 
ments, ending in disaster, there may be no 
preventive, and yet there may be a partial 
cure. Experience is a hard master, but 


testimony is a gentler teacher, whose ad- 
monitions may be worth heeding. 

Therefore, to the literary apprentice we 
would say, the first requisite is prepara- 
tion. It is impossible to attain even me- 
diocrity as a writer, without the advan- 
tage of education. Whether this be ob- 
tained in the fortuitous circumstances of 
early life, or acquired by the later efforts 
of manly resolution, does not materially 
affect the issue, except as a question of 
time. Education must be obtained sooner 
or later. A knowledge of the true nature 
and adaptation of language is indispens- 
able as a means for the expression of 
ideas. The study of good authors is neces- 
sary, not for servile imitation, but for the 
true comprehension of what “style” is, 
and for the formation of an individual and 
expressive idiom. 

It is the fashion, in a utilitarian age, to 
decry and undervalue classic writings and 
the “dead languages,” much to the viola- 
tion of correct taste, and the detriment of 
a pure, expressive, and concise style. We 
do not contend that the study of Latin and 
Greek is necessary for every avocation of 
life. We are not prepared to say that the 
votary of mechanical science may not re- 
gard those “‘ remnants of a barbarous age” 
with as much contempt as he can spare 
from the heads of empirical rivals in his 
own profession. But we do assert, that 
for the man who devotes himself to let- 
ters, *whose business is with ideal truth, 
and whose study ought to be how best to 
impart it to others, a knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek, as the foundations of the 
technical and philosophical portions of our 
own language, is absolutely necessary. 

The next requisites are industry, perse- 
verance, patience. Be content to pro- 
gress, and yearn not for the stand which is 
only to be won by long and arduous effort. 
Festina lente, is a maxim applicable in 
every pursuit, but in none so necessary as 
in literature. ‘“ Write with fury, correct 
with phlegm,” was the precept of an old 
academician, and its observance is essen- 
tial to excellence in the profession. Re- 
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flect, before you attempt to commit your 
thoughts to paper. Write, and let your 
composition lie for a few days; then revise 
and correct, or rewrite, as your cooler 
judgment may suggest. Rather than send 
an incoherent, ill-digested, and inconclu- 
sive essay to the press, revise or rewrite 
until you shall have brought order out of 
confusion, light out of darkness. At least, 
clearly apprehend what you wish to say: 
then be sure that you have said it. Say 
no more. 

Many are so anxious to see their ideas 
“in print,” that they hurry off their effu- 
sions with no regard to any thing but time. 
Many others, being too. indolent to study, 
rely upon “the spur of the moment,” the 
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necessity which they trust will “bring 
them out all right;” or—and we would 
fain place the inevitable screen between a 
credulous public and this last resort of 
mental imbecility—they seek that “‘intel- 
lectual aid” which may stimulate them in- 
to momentary energy, only to plunge them, 
afterwards, deeper into the slough of in- 
dolenee. 

It is barely possible that the man who 
pursues such a course may secure a partial 
success, but it will be the success of a 
mountebank; and he will only add a name 
to the long list of adventurers who, in 
securing notoriety, do but contribute their 
share to corrupt and debase the current 
literature of the day. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHARCOAL UPON PLANTS. 


HE strangely beneficial influence of 
charcoal, when finely powdered and 
placed around the roots of plants, has long 
been regarded with much curiosity by hor- 
ticulturists. Notwithstanding the careful 
experiments of Lukas and Liebig, many 
erroneous conceptions concerning its na- 
ture prevail, and are so firmly fixed as to 
appear almost ineradicable.. As it involves 
some peculiar scientific principles, and 
therefore interests scholars as well as hor- 
ticulturists, we give a brief réswmé of the 
observations made by the distinguished sa- 
vans to whom we have referred. 

The matter was first scientifically con- 
sidered about 1840, by Edward Lukas, who 
noticed in a hot-house at ‘Munich, that in 
the division set apart for tropical plants, 
the bed was filled with finely powdered 
charcoal, through which heat was gently 
diffused by means of iron-pipes. The 
plants placed in this bed acquired a healthy 
appearance, unequaled by any growing un- 
der ordinary circumstances. The blossoms 
of some were of so remarkabiy rich colors, 
that all who saw them asserted they never 
had before seen such fine specimens. One 
plant produced seeds without artificial aid, 
althongh it was usually necessary to apply 
the pollen by hand. Such remarkable re- 


sults attracted Mr. Lukas’ attention, and 
led him to investigate the causes. 

In his first experiment he mixed char- 
coal and garden mold in the proportion 
of two to one, thereby making a soil, in 
which he planted several species of differ- 
ent genera. Some of these soon attracted. 
the attention of connoisseurs, by their sin- 
gular vigor. They surpassed all others 
growing in the usual way, and retained 
their vitality to a longer period, being still 
alive in November, while all others had 
died long before. In a soil composed of 
charcoal and mold in equal parts, he placed 
a cactus, which doubled its size in a few 
weeks. He afterwards used charcoal, free 
from admixture, and found that slips from 
many plants took root very readily in 
it. The most remarkable cases specified 
by him, are those of tufts of pinus, and 
leaves of ficus and polyanthus, which, with- 
out the aid of previously developed buds, 
took root and flourished. 

During the investigation he ascertained 
many interesting facts. Charcoal possesses 
the power of restoring sickly plants to 
health. One which had been drooping for 
three years, was cured in a very short time 
by the application of charcoal. An orange- 
tree, whose leaves were turning yellow 
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regained its green color in four weeks af- 
ter charcoal had been substituted for the 
upper layers of mold in its pot. The 
charcoal used by Mr. Lukas, in his earlier 
investigations, was obtained from fir and 
pine; in his later experiments, he found that 
animal charcoal, prepared by calcination of 
bones, possessed greater advantage ; and this 
was more effective after exposure to the 
atmosphere during the winter. In experi- 
menting with charcoal, it is essential to 
supply the roots abundantly with water, 
since the air has free access to the roots, 
and dries them very rapidly. It would 
therefore appear, that charcoal is injurious 
to plants not requiring a porous soil. 

From his observations, Mr. Lukas de- 
duced the following inferences. The pri- 
mary action of charcoal is undoubtedly in 
preserving the parts of the plant, with 
which it is in contact, with their vital pow- 
ers unchanged, until the shoot or plant has 
had time to put forth the organs necessary 
toits support. It also decomposes and ab- 
sorbs the excretions of the plants, thereby 
freeing the soil from putrefying substances, 
which tend to destroy the spongioles. Its 
porosity, whereby water may reach the 
roots, has also a_ beneficial influence. 
“There can also be scarcely a doubt that 
the charcoal undergoes decomposition, for, 
after being used five or six years, it be- 
comes a coaly earth; and if this be the 
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case, it must yield carbon or carbonic acid 
abundantly to the plants growing in it, 
and thus afford the principle necessary for 
the nutrition of vegetables. In what other 
manner can wé explain the deep green color 
and great luxuriance of the leaves and every 
part of the plant, which, according to the 
opinion of men well qualified to judge, can 
be obtained in no other soil?” 

The conclusions of Liebig from his ex 
periments accord with those of Lukas, ex- 
cepting the portion quoted. Liebig asserts 
that charcoal is the most indifferent sub- 
stance known, and may therefore be kept 
for centuries without change or decompo- 
sition. The only materials which it can 
afford to plants, are a few soluble salts. 
The principal means by which it produces 
vigor, is its wonderful power of absorbing 
the various gases essential to vegetable 
nourishment. There is, it is true, an appa- 
rent decomposition of the charcoal; but 
this is readily explained. Buchner, in ex- 
amining the charcoal which had been used 
by Lukas for several years, found a brown 
substance soluble in alkalies, which led 
him to believe that the charcoal had been 
altered. This substance, however, was 
nothing other than undecomposed excre- 
ments from the plants, and by cementing 
the charcoal powder together, it had 


given it the appearance of a coaly 
earth. 


THE STORY OF PETER PEDAGOGQUS. 


A SWISS SOHOOLMASTER 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘* EXAMINATION-DAY”’ IN A SWISS SCHOOL, 

HE day of examination is a most im- 
portant event to the children, as 
well as to the schoolmaster. The former 
naturally have a desire to display what 
they have learned; which desire obtains 
additional zest from the dread that they 
may fail. A pity it is, that this anxiety 

does not spring from holier motives! 
A chief attraction which examination- 
day has for the boys, probably, is in their 


OF THE OLDEN STYLE. 


anticipations of the bright batzens they 
are to receive as prizes. The girls rejoice 
in the prospect of donning their white 
sleeves, and of appearing like birds in the 
summer sunshine. But it is not so with 
all. At every examination, there is to be 
seen, here and there, a pale, downcast- 
looking girl, in a worn-out jacket. These 
poor children have no pretty dresses, and 
no white sleeves to display; they sorrow- 
fully try to hide their arms in their miser- 
able garments, and thus they sit dolefully 
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among those who rustle with an ample 
supply of new and bright clothing. There 
is no joy in those little hearts; timidity 
lurks in their melancholy eyes, and the 
batzen alone casts a shade of pleasure over 
their wan features. 

On the schoolmaster, the day of examina- 
tion has much the same effect as it has upon 
the little girls with the shabby dresses. 
He has to take delight in paltry things; 
greater ones not being vouchsafed to him. 
No one takes the slightest notice of his ex- 
ertions in the school: the examiners being 
bent rather on finding out omissions than 
discovering the progress that has been ef- 
fected. The schoolmaster endeavors to 
make a fair show of what has been done; 
but what he deems important appears tri- 
fling to all bat himself. The village au- 
thorities assume great dignity; the Am- 
man yawns stealthily, and, gradually losing 
patience, wriggles toward the minister, 
and whispers in his ear, ‘‘We have had 
enough now; just get him to come to a 
conclusion.” Now and then an encourag- 
ing word is dropped, when a specimen of 
penmanship slightly better than the rest 
is displayed: but, if the father is present, 
he is congratulated; not the schoolmaster, 
who brought out the latent talent. If, at 
the termination of the examination, the 
teacher is told that the examiners are not 
ill-pleased with the children, that they have 
not done badly; but, perhaps, it would 
have been an advantage if their reading 
had been more fluent; and that, in con- 
sideration of the general proficiency, a 
gratuity would be voted him towards light- 
ing and heating the school-room, though 
the committee were in no way bound to 
do so; if, I say, he is told this much, he 
has great reason to be thankful. 

At the first examination at Gytiwyl, I 
had not even that satisfaction. The minis- 
ter, who meant me no harm, but who, 
perhaps, was really anxious to ascertain 
what the children had actually learned, 
spoiled, so far as I was concerned, the 
whole affair. When the children began to 
repeat what they had learned by heart, he 
ordered them to put the books out of their 
hands, and hide them under the tables, 
He said he did not like the system of peep- 
ing into the books when they were repeat- 
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ing lessons from memory: it reminded 
him too much of a clergyman, who, with a 
written sermon before him, kept looking 
into it and out of it, like a goose drinking 
water; besides, the lesson was not learned, 
if they had to have recourse to the book 
at every moment. This was all very true; 
but my scholars having been always ac- 
customed to hold their books in repeating 
their lessons, and now not knowing what to 
do with their hands, were completely put 
out, and the repeating, on which I had caleu- 
lated largely, came to a complete stand-still. 

The construing, however, went off bet- 
ter even than I expected. The children 
managed to go through the who’s, to 
whom, ete., very smoothly. The preben- 
dary remarked that it was marvelous the 
novelties that were invented in school- 
teaching: in his younger years the chil- 
dren learned their prayers, which they rat- 
tled off like spinning-wheels; yet they 
made very good managers and house- 
holders for all that; perhaps even better 
than those who had their heads filled with 
modern nick-nacks. 

While the children where stating the 
who’s, and to whom, of the words “Cedars 
of Lebanon,” my marplot friend, the min- 
ister, stepped forward, and asked them 
what a cedar was? This question was fol- 
lowed by 4 dead silence. 

“Ts it a man or an animal?” he asked. 

This time one of the children boldly re- 
plied, “ An animal.” 

“Very good,” said the minister; ‘‘is it 
a four-footed or a creeping animal?” 

“ A four-footed one.” 

“A donkey, or an ass?” 

“ A donkey,” was the prompt rejoinder. 

“ Now then,” continued his reverence, 
‘ig Lebanon a tree or a bird?” 

“ A tree,” cried several. 

“Ts it a fir, or plum-tree?” 

* A plum-tree.” 

“No,” he said gravely, “you are all 
wrong: they are not four-footed animals; 
they are trees; and Lebanon is a place 
where they grow abundantly.” 

He then censured the children pretty 
smartly, for saying things were what they 
were not. But how could they know any 
better? Ihad not told them what cedars of 
Lebanon were, and who else could have told 
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them? The Amman remarked, that for his 
part, he did not know what cedars of 
Lebanon were any more than the children ; 
he had never thought of troubling his 
head about such things: that sort of wis- 
dom answered no good purpose; it only 
made the children inquisitive and forward, 
so that one was at a loss what to do 
with them: so long as they could say their 
prayers and repeat their catechism, he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

The Amman’s excuse for the children’s 
ignorance was not, however, very compli- 
mentary to me, particularly as I thought I 
had turned them out all but perfect. It is 
true, the minister told me at the end of the 
examination, that he was perfectly satis- 
fied with the progress that had been made; 
and he could easily see I had taken a great 
deal of pains with the children, which was 
greatly to my credit. I would do very 
well, he added, if I would explain the 
meaning of the words, as well as parse 
them. But how was I to do this? My 
normal teacher, who did not know what 
Palestine was, had not told me what the 
cedars of Lebanon were; and, indeed, all 
the books in the world could scarcely com- 
prise the things he had not told me. 

The court assessor, however, paid me a 
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great compliment. He said that I was the 
right man for them: I had kept myself to 
myself, and did not bother anybody; when- 
ever I bought any thing, I had paid for it on 
the spot, or at the time I promised. This 
he considered one of the greatest merits 
which a schoolmaster could possess. If, 
therefore, I did not chance to know every- 
thing, or if the children could not answer 
every question put to them, I was not 
likely to lose my place on that account. 

This was a balm to my wounds. It was 
perfectly clear, however, that what pleased 
one examiner displeased another. Who 
then can complain of the unfortunate 
schoolmaster, if he takes short tacks, and, 
with an appearance of locomotion, does 
not move forward at all? 

I accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee, to take a bottle of wine with them, 
hoping to hear something that might cheer 
me; but I was, as usual, disappointed. 
When we sat down, they began to talk of 
what cows fetched at the last Berne fair; 
then the conversation diverged into the 
proceedings connected with some pending 
lawsuits, and so it continued till the party 
broke up; considerable wine having mean- 
time been consumed in discussing the 
knotty points of local jurisprudence. 


——— ---— << 


GERMAN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Il.—A PROPER FOUNDATION FOR LANGUAGES. 


N our German schools, education has 

been greatly improved; first, by means 
of professors versed in philology, com- 
parative grammar, and the mathematical 
sciences, and having aptitude for teaching; 
and second, by that judicious selection of 
studies which will best discipline and 
elevate the mind of youth. Some of the 
higher Anglo-American schools might be 
profited by a similar reform. 

That the Latin language is not always 
one of the subjects of study, is to be re- 
gretted. It is indispensably necessary to 
the attainment of the English that the La- 
tin grammar be the base, or medium, 
through which to convey analytical and 
comparative knowledge. The folly of at- 


tempting to instruct pupils in the higher 
branches of French or German, without 
this previous grounding, will be admitted 
by all philologists. 

Hence the necessity of radical reform 
in the method of parsing. To teach that 
every preposition must govern the objec- 
tive case only, is one of the violations of 
the science of language. The limiting of 
the cases to three, took place when modern 
languages were not the subject of study 
in English high-schools, and when corre- 
spondence between savans and literary 
men of all nations was in the Latin tongue. 

But all this has changed. Our language 
has become more classical than Saxon; the 
knowledge of the French and German is 
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almost indispensable; and hence (for those 
who eschew Latin, because it is not a mod- 
ern language) the necessity of some meth- 
od of analysis analogous to that of Latin 
in the study of English, so that it may be 
available in teaching modern languages. 

We, therefore, advocate the use of the 
six Latin cases, instead of the three Saxon. 
The preposition of, and all its compounds, 
ought to be termed the signs of the geni- 
tive; to and for, with their compounds, the 
signs of the dative, excepting when to 
conveys the idea of “action” to a person 
or place, it assumes the accusative. All 
prepositions conveying to the mind the 
idea of motion or action, are signs of the 
accusative. The signs of the ablative are 
Jrom, with, against, etc., and prepositions 
implying rest. 

A proper definition of the tenses is also 
needed, at least such a one as can be ap- 
plied in a great measure when construing. 
Let us take, for example, the past tenses 
of the indicative mood, which we will call 
the imperfect, perfect definite, and perfect 
indefinite. The “imperfect” would denote 
something that used to happen, as well as 
something that occurred at a period of 
time not specified; as, “When I was 
young, I spoke as a child;” “He visited 
the theater, during his stay in Paris.” The 
perfect definite would specify the time; as, 
*“T saw him yesterday,” etc., while the 
perfect indefinite would denote an occur- 
rence that took place during any given 
space of time; as, “He breakfasted this 
morning,” ete. 

Those conjunctions which are the signs 
of different tenses, according to circum- 
stances, should be carefully studied, and 
be clearly explained by varied examples. 
These are but a tithe of the matters with 
which the comparative grammarian should 
accompany his instructions in the analysis 
and science of the languages, giving oc- 
casionally such examples in Latin, French, 
or German, as may illustrate the point. 

We would here ask, how it is that Amer- 
icans (we mean those of classical educa- 
tion, the best which the country can give) 
are, in a great measure, void of all etymo- 
logical and historical knowledge of the 
English language, while some of the most 
ordinary educated German minds overreach, 
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in this respect, the best of Americans? We 
contend, that it is absolutely necessary that 
the whole anatomy of language should be 
the object of a first-class English educa- 
tion; or at least so much as to warrant a 
respectable knowledge of the varied ma- 
terial with which the structure of the 
English language is put together and em- 
bellished. A time will come when in Amer- 
ica such philological study and historical 
research will be obligatory in our best 
schools, Is it not deplorable, that for the 
most part studies should be selected and 
regulated according to their commercial 
or market value, and not for their value 
in developing and arousing the thoughtful 
faculties of the mind? 

Germans, who in general appreciate 
philological lore, ought not to neglect 
establishing in the higher classes of their 
academies and institutes, at least an ele- 
mentary course of the above character. 

Those studies which especially develop 
the faculties of the mind are, English, 
mathematics, classics, or modern lan- 
guages. Music, botany, chemistry, and 
some branches of natural philosophy, 
ought usually to be omitted in the sy- 
nopsis of studies—too often they are used 
as tinsel wherewith to conceal what is 
imperfect and unsubstantial. 

We wish to be understood as being op- 
posed to the study of these useful sciences, 
only where their introduction would prove 
prejudicial to the foundation studies. The 
modern or ancient classics, mathematics, 
and English will be found sufficient for all 
purposes of e:lucation and training for 
youth between the ages of eleven and 
sixteen. 

In many cases, a great rariety of studies 
arises from the morbid zeal of the instruct- 
or, who, in this age of fast-living, may im- 
agine that a smattering of every thing is 
necessary. Parents share some of the 
blame ; for the principals, especially of pri- 
vate schools, receive their patronage ac- 
cording to the variety on their bill of fare, 

There are many parents who may be 
compared to the anxious mother in a 
French play. She wished the professor 
to give her son a tinge of all sciences 
and learning; “Je désire que mon fils 
regoive un teint de tous les sciences;” the 
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reply was: ‘ Madame, vous feriez mieux 
de Venvoyer chez un teinturier:” Madam, 
you had better send him to a dyer. We 
doubt whether most instructors of the 
present time would have the courage to 
answer so appropriately. We hope, how- 
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ever, that the time is near at hand, when 
“a little, well learned,” will be considered 
more useful than surface knowledge of 
varied hue, which fades and reveals a 
foundation of mind almost incapable of 
successful treatment. 


THE RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF TEACHERS 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION BY JUDGE SANFORD. 


HE following decision, rendered by 

Judge Sanford in the case of Mr. 
Lewis, who was prosecuted for assault 
and battery in the punishment of a pupil 
of his school, will be read with great in- 
terest, as the matters of which it treats 
are of great practical importance, and are 
. but imperfectly understood by very many 
people. 

STATE 

v8. Crry Court, New Haven. 

Joun G. Lewis. 

This is a prosecution. brought by the 
State against John G. Lewis, principal of 
one of the public schools in New Haven, 
charging him with an assault and battery 
on one Francis M. Hoban, a pupil in the 
school, on the 21st day of July last. 

As reference has been made by counsel 
to the law applicable to cases of this char- 
acter, it may be well to consider for a 
moment what the legal rights and powers 
of a schoolmaster are, in respect to the 
infliction of punishment, where, in his 
judgment, the same is necessary to prevent 
the repetition of an offence, on the part of 
the pupil, and for the support of good 
government and proper discipline in ‘the 
school. I say, in his judgment, because, 
from the nature of the case, the master 
alone can determine whether punishment 
is necessary. Says Judge Blackstone: 
“The master is in loco parentis, and has 
such a portion of the powers of the pa- 
rent committed to his charge as may be 
necessary to answer the purposes for 
which he is employed.” 

The right to inflict punishment, for pro- 
per cause, belongs to the master, the law 
having clothed him with that authority; 
snd the question is simply in what form, 


and to what extent, it may be administered 
by him. 

Judge Swift, remarking upon this sub- 
ject, says: “A schoolmaster has a right 
to inflict moderate corporal punishment 
upon his scholars, for this is necessary for 
the support of good government in his 
school; but he should reserve this as a last 
resort, when all other measures fail. He 
should avoid all unnecessary severity, or 
extreme cruelty. If all gentle and mod- 
erate measures fail, the master is vested 
with the power of inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment. This should be done with cool- 
ness and deliberation, not in the heat of 
passion, and with a suitable instrument; 
the blows should be inflicted, not on the 
head, but on those parts of the body 
where there is no danger of materiai in- 
jury, and with a moderation or severity 
proportioned to the nature of the offence, 
and the stubbornness of the offender.” 
1 Swift, Dig., 63. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
has held, that “if in inflicting punish- 
ment upon his pupils, the master goes 
beyond the limit of moderate castigation, 
and either in the degree or mode of cor- 
rection is guilty of any wnreasonable and 
disproportioned violence or force, he is 
clearly liable for such excess in a criminal 
prosecution.” 4 Gray’s R., 36. 

In North Carolina, it has been held that 
“a teacher will not be held responsible, 
unless the punishment be such as to oc- 
casion permanent injury to the child, or 
be inflicted merely to gratify his own evil 
passions.” 2 Dev. & Bae., 365. 

This is the only case in which the court 
undertakes to define what excessive pun- 
ishment is—namely, ‘Such as to occasion 
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permanent injury to the child,” and is 
not, in this regard, sustained by the more 
modern authorities. 

I refer to but a singie decision further, 
and I quote somewhat at length. 

In the case of Lander vs, Seaver, 82 Ver- 
mont, 124, the court used this language: 
“In determining what is a reasonable pun- 
ishment, various considerations must be re- 
garded, the nature of the offence, the ap- 
parent motive and disposition of the of- 
fender, the influence of his example and 
conduct upon others, and the sex, age, 
size, and strength of the pupil to be pun- 
ished. Anmiong reasonable persons much 
difference prevails as to the circumstances 
which will justify the infliction of punish- 
ment, and the extent to which it may 
properly be administered. On account of 
this difference of opinion, and the diffi- 
culty which exists in determining what is 
a reasonable punishment, and the advan- 
tage which the master has by being on 
the spot, to know all the circumstances, 
the manner, look, tone, gestures, and lan- 
guage of the offender (which are not al- 
ways easily described), and thus to form a 
correct opinion as to the necessity and 
extent of the punishment, considerable 
allowance should be made to the teacher 
by way of protecting him in the exercise 
of his discretion. Especially should he 
have this indulgence when he appears to 
have acted from good mutives, and not 
from anger or malice. Hence the teacher 
is not to be held liable on the ground of 
excess of punishment, unless the punish- 
ment is clearly excessive, and would be 
held so in the general judgment of reason- 
able men. If the punishment be thus 
clearly excessive, then the master should 
be held liable for such excess, though he 
acted from good motives in inflicting the 
punishment, and in his own judgment 
considered it necessary, and not excessive. 
But if there is any reasonable doubt 
whether the punishment was excessive, 
the master should have the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

I think, therefore, the following may 
safely be adopted as the rule: that while 
the master, to a certain extent, and for 
certain purposes, stands in loco parentis, 
and has, for sufficient cause, the right to 
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inflict reasonable corporal punishment, 
while the pupil is under his charge, he 
must exercise a reasonable judgment and 
sound discretion in determining when to 
punish, and to what extent; but the pun- 
ishment must not be excessive or cruel, 
nor inflicted for the purpose of gratifying 
private malice or his own evil passions. 

Punishments may be severe, yet entirely 
reasonable; and on the other hand, even 
moderate punishments may, under certain 
circumstances, be unreasonable; but exces- 
sive and cruel punishments are not only 
unreasonable, but unlawful, and for their 
infliction the master may be held crimi- 
nally responsible. 

Whether the punishment inflicted is ex- 
cessive or cruel, is a question of fact to 
be determined in each particular case that 
may arise. 

In the case now under consideration, if 
I could find from the evidence that the 
injuries upon Hoban were caused by the 
accused, in the manner and under the 
circumstances detailed by the boy himself, 
I should have no_ hesitation in saying that, 
the punishment inflicted was excessive 
and cruel, and that the master had made 
himself criminally liable. 

But what are the facts as established by 
the testimony ? 

On the 21st of July last, and during the 
regular school-hours, Mr. Lewis, as a pun- 
ishment for some supposed misdemeanor 
on the part of young Hoban, directed him 
to take his book and go to the recitation- 
room. The order was reluctantly obeyed. 
At the closing of the school, but before 
the pupils had retired, he came out of the 
room without permission, and was im- 
mediately ordered back by the teacher. 
The order was several times repeated, and 
Hogan repeatedly refused to obey. Seiz- 
ing two or three brushes, which were lying 
near by, with oaths and language most 
foul, and threats of violence if the teacher 
approached him, he dared him to come 
on, and all this in the presence of a large 
number of the scholars. Hoban is a boy 
of fourteen years of age, of fair size for 
his years, and, as it would seem, possessed 
of more than ordinary strength. It is 
clear, under all the circumstances, there 
was but one course for the teacher to 
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pursue. He must vindicate his authority. 
It was necessary for the good of the 
school, as well as of the boy himself, that 
he should learn obedience and submission 
to that authority. For the milder offense, 
a mild punishment had been inflicted by 
sending him to the recitation-room to 
study by himself. For the more serious 
offenses, the insults to the teacher, the 
refusal to obey a proper command, the 
vulgar and profane language, the threats 
to kill the teacher if he should attempt to 
whip him, it was manifestly fitting and 
proper that he should receive a severer 
punishment. Mr. Lewis now approached 
the boy, who endeavored to strike him 
with the brushes. A struggle ensued, in 
which the teacher, notwithstanding the 
violent resistance of the pupil, succeeded 
in pushing him into the recitation-room; 
but I do not find that he used more force 
than was necessary to accomplish this 
object. 

It was during this struggle that the 
boy received the injuries about the head 
and face, though I have no reason to be- 
lieve that they were the-result of blows 
inflicted directly by the accused. How- 
ever this may be, the teacher was in the 
performance of his duty, the boy was 
making unlawful resistance; and I appre- 
hend the law to be, that if the pupil re- 
ceives an injury while making unlawful 
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resistance to the master, who is using no 
more force than is necessary to enforce 
obedience to a lawful command, or to ac- 
complish a lawful purpose, the injury thus 
received is not the punishment for the 
excess or cruelty of which the master 
may be held criminally liable. 

The boy testifies that he was struck on 
the head with the butt end of a horse- 
whip. The fact is, no such instrument. 
was used. He swears, too, that he was 
knocked down, and afterwards lifted by 
his feet, and his head thrown against the 
iron support of a chair. This story is not 
only improbable, but its falsity is abun- 
dantly established by the testimony of other 
witnesses, teachers as well as pupils. He 
states, that he made use of no improper 
language. On the contrary, it appears 
that he was exceedingly profane and in- 
decent in his remarks; and on other mate- 
rial points he is so clearly in error, that I 
am compelled to take his whole statement 
with much allowance. 

The boy was whipped by Mr. Lewis, 
after getting him into the recitation-room, 
but I do not find that the whipping was 
either cruel or excessive, and though se- 
vere, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances under which it was inflicted, 
it was not in my judgment unreasonable, 
but entirely justifiable. The accused is 
therefore discharged. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


HE colleges of the West are rapidly 
taking a prominent position among 
our educational institutions. In point of 
thoroughness of instruction, of the charac- 
ter and attainments of their alumni, and 
of the self-denying devotion and untiring 
industry of their faculties, Western insti- 
tutions will compare favorably with those 
of the East; while their rapid and early 
development generally far surpasses that 
of their more venerable Eastern predeces- 
sors. 
Prominent among the educational insti- 


tutions of the West, is the subject of this 
sketch. 

It was organized in 1847; and, thanks 
to that wise and liberal policy, two town- 
ships of land were given by Congress, for 
its endowment. 

The institution was not opened for in- 
struction for several years after its incor- 
poration; and during the few first years of 
its progress, after its opening for the re- 
ception of students, the studies taught 
were mainly those belonging to a prepara- 
tory school. 
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For several years previous to its tempo- 
rary suspension in 1858, however, the char- 
acter of the studies taught in the institu- 
tion approached more nearly to that of a 
collegiate course. 

Hon. Amos Dean, of Albany, New York, 
was president of the institution at this 
period. 

After a suspension of two years, the 
University reopened in 1860, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Dr. Totten, formerly 
of Trinity College, and of the College of 
William and Mary. Dr. Totten resigned 
in 1868, and was succeeded by Rev. Dr. 
Spencer, the present incumbent. 

The plan of organization of the Univer- 
sity was originally that of departments, 
similar to the University of Virginia. 
Six departments of instruction were organ- 
ized in the University, at its reopening in 
1860: Moral Science and Belles-lettres ; 
History and Political Science; Languages ; 
Mathematics and Astronomy; Chemistry 
and Physics; Natural History. 

Each of these departments was divided 
into several classes; and to each of these 
classes an amount of study was assigned, 
sufficient to employ the student at one 
daily recitation for one year. A comple- 
tion of the studies of any ten classes, enti- 
tled the student to B.8.; fourteen, to B. 
A.; eighteen, to M. A. 

During the past year, however, the plan 
of organization has been materially changed. 
The department plan has not been alto- 
gether abolished, and students are still per- 
mitted, to some extent, to elect their 
studies. Two regular courses of study of 
four years’ length, denominated classical 
and scientific, have been established. The 
former is the regular collegiate course of 
American colleges. In the latter, French 
and German and amore extended course 
of natural science and mathematics take 
the place of classical studies. A completion 
of the classical course entitles the student 
to B. A.; three years of the scientific 
course, to B. 8.; and the entire scientific 
course, to B. Ph. Students who complete 
a post-graduate course of one year’s length 
after receiving B. A. or B. Ph., receive 
respectively M. A. or D.Ph. These higher 
degrees are also conferred in course, after 
three years, upon graduates, who pursue 
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general, literary, or scientific studies during 
that time. 

In the classical course, French and Ger- 
man may be substituted for Greek; and 
two years of Latin may take the place of 
an equal amount of the French or German 
of the scientific course. 

In addition to the departments pre- 
viously mentioned, one of modern lan- 
guages was established at the last meeting 
of the Board of Trustees. 

A Normal School, for the education of 
teachers, has long been in successful opera- 
tion. This department continued to im- 
part instruction during the suspension of 
the University from 1858 to 1860. 

A Preparatory School, with a three 
years’ course of study, is also connected 
with the University. 

Instruction is also given in gymnasties 
and military drill. 

The buildings occupied by the Univer- 
sity consist of the former State House, 
donated by the Legislature in 1857, and a 
large brick building. A new building is 
nearly completed, which is designed for a 
chapel, and for the accommodation of the de- 
partment of chemistry. When completed, 
the facilities for the practical study of 
chemistry, under the accomplished pro- 
fessor of that department, will be equal to 
those of any institution in the country. 

Its library, philosophical apparatus, cabi- 
net, ete., are valuable; its endowments lib- 
eral; and its patronage and influence are 
yearly increasing. The following shows 
the number of students (both sexes being 
admitted) for each year, since the reopen- 
ing in 1860: 
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Officered by an intelligent and liberal- 
minded board of trustees, and an able 
faculty; endowed with ample means; sit- 
uated in the heart of a rapidly developing 
region of conntry; and under the foster 
care of a noble State, which has given it 
several liberal appropriations, the Iowa 
University may be confidently expected to 
bear an active part in the great work of 
diffusing knowledge among men. 
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PROGRESS IN PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


Winn the last half century, and 

more especially within the last 
few years, the art of primary instruction 
has made rapid advances. Earnest think- 
ers have been active. Theirs it has been 
to solve, partially at least, the hitherto 
hidden mysteries of the young mind,— 
theirs to learn, in view of the natural or- 
der of the unfolding of its faculties, how 
we may best strengthen and develop these, 
according to nature’s laws; at the same 
time that we are leading the child eagerly 
and successfully on, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. 

Having learned how to do this, we have 
learned a lesson of first importance in the 
art of teaching; for, as all agree, the two 
chief ends to be attained in education, are 
the culture and symmetrical development 
of all the faculties, and the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

But what are we taught as regards the 
true principles of acquisition and culture? 
Commencing with the mind of early child- 
hood, it is found to be accessible only 
through the senses. Such knowledge as 
can not be clearly impressed upon the mind, 
through one or more of these, is not such 
as can be of any use to the child, and 
should be held in reserve for him to ac- 
quire in later years. It is also found (sim- 
ple and clear enough, now that it is known) 
that the mental and moral faculties, like 
the physical, can be developed and strength- 
ened only through proper activity. The 
child must be led to seek after, and gather 
knowledge for himself. We can not do 
this for him, if we would have him grow 
and strengthen while acquiring. The old 
plan was for others to collect knowledge, 
not of things, but of abstract science, and 
attempt to impart it to the child through 
the medium of text-books. This, how- 
ever, could not be done until after the child 
had spent many of his earliest and most 
precious school-years in learning how to 
read. Experience proves the better plan 
to be, to lead him to use his senses—to see, 
and to hear; then tel? what he sees and 
hears, that he may learn to think and to 
talk, and thus to gather strength and varied 


knowledge doth, at the same time that he 
is learning to read and to spell, to write 
and to draw, according to the best method 
of the schools. 

As another principle upon which to base 
instruction, we are taught that the highest 
enjoyments of life are those which come to 
us through the proper and healthful exer- 
cise of our faculties; and that we may 
give both happiness and strength to the 
child-mind, by bringing before it objects 
which will awaken to activity those men- 
tal faculties of which the child is the pos- 
sessor. What are these faculties of the 
child? Has he the power to reflect and 
reason? Evidently not. He does not 
dwell long upon an idea of any kind. 
Even his deepest sorrows are soon for- 
gotten, and may, in many cases, be almost 
instantly dispelled by some pleasant sight 
or sound. Thus, we find that through the 
senses of the child must come his chief en- 
joyment, as well as his knowledge. Thanks 
for the revelation! Happy for the teacher 
to know that such instruction as pleases will 
also strengthen, and only such! Happy 
fortune for the child! Hereafter his mind 
is to feed and grow npon the very objects 
in which he finds his chief delight. Even 
his toys, in earliest years, may be made to 
minister to his growth. In somewhat 
later years, all simple and attractive ob- 
jects in the world of nature, mechanism, 
and art, may be made conducive to the 
sameresult. In still later years, a/? know]- 
edge to be gathered from the world of 
matter and mind, will contribute to the 
same end: because of the love of knowl- 
edge awakened by the pleasure of early 
acquisition. 

It is, then, by calling attention to at- 
tractive objects, and giving instruction 
about them, or rather leading the child 
to discover all that he can about them, 
that the slowly awakening powers of lit- 
tle children are to be first aroused to 
active, joyous life. No sooner have wo 
done this, than we find all the faculties of 
the child-mind awakened to spontaneous, 
healthful, and happy exercise. Through 
the senses, sensation and perception be- 
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come active, and conception vivid. Clear 
conceptions leave strong and lasting im- 
pressions. Thus memory is strengthened. 
And again, the mind, working with memo- 
ries and new conceptions, is led to sepa- 
rate and combine them into new forms and 
fancies. Thus, imagination is unfolded and 
developed. And so it is through the whole 
range of mental faculties. The activity of 
any one serves to strengthen it, and at the 
same time, to unfold that coming next in 
the natural order of development. Witha 
building of any kind, the broader and 
deeper the foundation, the heavier and 
higher may be reared the superstructure. 
So with the successive faculties of the 
mind: the more fully developed the ear- 
lier perceptive, conceptive, representative, 
and imaginative faculties may have be- 
come, the more amply stored will be the 
mind ; and the clearer, stronger, and quicker 
will be the reflection, reasoning, and intui- 
tive powers of later years. 

Guided by such principles and laws of 
culture and acquirement, thinking minds 
have wrought out, within the last few 
years, a system of “ Object-Teaching” for 
children, the modus operandi of which 
needs only to be understood to be ac- 
cepted with joy, and even with gratitude, 
by all who work with a high and holy 
purpose in the cause of primary instruc- 
tion. Many there are among teachers, it 
is true, who have heard and read of the 
“improved system,” but who, having no 
soul in their work, no appreciation of the 
responsibility of the position they occu- 
py, have been satisfied only to read of 
it, and give it no further thought. But 
others there are, who, understanding the 
principle upon which the system is based, 
and realizing the value of the child-life 
given to their care, are solicitous to know 
something of the details of the plan, that 
the little immortals whom they have to 
teach, may be receiving, as soon as possi- 
ble, the benefits of this plan of Object- 
Teaching; or at least, that they may be 
preparing themselves to render faithful 
and efficient service in the school-room, 
when this improved system shall have 
found universal acceptance. 

For the perusal of the latter class, the 
following partial sketch of the plan of 
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Object-Teaching, and of its effects, are 
given. 

The teacher may begin with conversa- 
tional exercises, to develop in the mind 
of the child ideas of simple form and 
color, weight and measure, number, place, 
sound, etc. This he may do by the aid of 
charts, illustrating some of the simplest 
geometrical forms and figures, and many 
of the most beautiful forms in nature; 
also by aid of apparatus, showing clearly 
how the’ various simpler kinds of weigh- 
ing and measuring are done, and how 
much various objects weigh and measure ; 
also by aid of concrete objects for count- 
ing, and of outline maps, for locating 
places (familiar to the children tanght), 
and of various instruments to show dif- 
ferences in sound, etc. This series of easy 
lessons is followed by the presentation of 
an endless variety of simple objects to the 
child; and he will himself ask, and many 
times be delighted to find himself able to 
correctly answer, questions in regard to al} 
the obvious qualities above named, and 
belonging to each of these. After this, 
the teacher may begin to classify, and 
give a series of lessons, in such forms only 
as relate to a particular subject, as the 
forms which make up the letters of the 
alphabet. In aid of this series, there are 
reading charts, letter and word charts, 
and very excellent primary readers now in 
use, At the same time that the series 
upon reading is being given, another may 
be given upon the simplest forms of 
plants and flowers, or of birds, fishes, 
fowls, quadrupeds, or insects. A very 
beautiful set of colored charts have been 
prepared for illustrating such subjects. 
So also have very many books been pub- 
lished, full of valuable information, ar- 
ranged in precisely such order and form 
as the teacher would wish for his pupils. 
Returning at a later time to less attractive 
objects, these may be, like the flower, or 
bird, not simple in form, but having vari- 
ous parts to be seen and named; and now, 
not only may the more obvious qualities 
of the objects, and their parts, be dwelt 
upon, but those less obvious; as, for in- 
stance, whether smooth, or rough, hard or 
soft, heavy or light, etc. And again, 
whether they will bend or break easily, 
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melt or burn in the fire, dissolve or not 
in water, ete. Such ideas of qualities may 
be given together, finally, with all the 
scientific names expressing the same. 
Later still, a series of lessons may be 
given, in which children are taught con- 
cerning the materials of which objects are 
composed, and, if a natural product, where 
found ; if manufactured, where and how 
made, etc. Coupled with this, knowledge 
may be given concerning the uses of these 
objects. In this way may the child be 
led along almost imperceptibly from the 
known to the unknown, from the concrete 
to the abstract. 

Thus have we given in partial outline, 
as promised, the first steps in Object-Les- 
son Teaching. From these may be gath- 
ered also an idea of the plan upon which 
the later steps are carried out. For ample 
information as to the details of this 
system, the teacher may have recourse to 
many excellent works on primary instruc- 
tion, some giving full directions concern- 
ing Object-Teaching, in all its branches, 
and to its fullest extent also in time. One 
author gives a “daily programme” of ex- 
ercises, varying with successive weeks and 
times, so as never to become monotonous. 
This may serve to aid some teachers in- 
experienced in tae use of this method. 
Another author gives an ‘approximate 
programme” for instruction, extending 
through the first ten years of the child’s 
school-life. 

The effects of this system upon the mind 
and heart, are the best arguments in its 
favor. They commend it most, and prove 
the correctness of those principles upon 
which the whole is based. Briefly enu- 
merating the results which experience in 
the use of this method has shown, they 
are as follows: Through such teaching the 
child acquires more knowledge, without 
any wearisome effort, than is usually ac- 
quired by the old method with any amount 
of toil. He, at the same time, receives more 
of culture, because of the healthful action 
thus called forth, He is tatght that there 
is beauty in all things useful, and wse in 
all things, whether beautiful or not. He 
is filled with a love for the beautiful, and 
for the useful—with-a love of truth, good- 
ness, and nature; for with these he had 
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been in constant, joyous communion ever 
since commencing school. His mind has 
been so full of varied thought upon sub- 
jects pure and ennobling, that there has 
been no time for low and idle thoughts. 
He is imbued with a love of study, which 
will keep him ever active in acquiring. 
Obeying nature’s injunctions, and imitat- 
ing nature, he will be forever dispensing 
upon those around him, blessings resulting 
from his acquisitions. Of this, there is no 
doubt; for together with this new and 
elevating system of mental culture, we 
find ever associated the moral and the 
physical, thus rearing up fair forms of 
manhood and womanhood, for wise, holy, 
and efficient service in the cause of truth 
and humanity. 

This modern system of teaching has 
been brought to its present state of perfec- 
tion only through much of earnest thought 
and care. It is intended for the benefit 
of all children. The child who is 
still found going to school, and toiling 
over that in which he has no interest, 
because far beyond his power to compre- 
hend—thus wearily wasting the most 
precious years of life—such child is woe- 
fully defrauded. He may suffer in pa- 
tience; but suffers nevertheless. For the 
irreparable loss he sustains in the failure 
to receive that early preparation for a 
full and harmonious culture and growth, 
which, by virtue of having been born in 
this age and country, is each child’s birth- 
right—for this loss of the child, all edu- 
cators are to some extent responsible. 
Teachers, do you not feel this to be so? 
Remembering the benefits of this new 
system of primary instruction, will you 
not let it be your resolve to secure them 
to your pupils? 

It may cost you a strong effort at per- 
snasion, to induce those in authority over 
you, to inform themselves as to its merits, 
and give their sanction for its adoption 
and daily use; but after such effort, you 
will only be the stronger and the better. 
When teachers shall have been faithful 
to this duty, then shall each child attend- 
ing primary school have fair promise of 
becoming, through early teaching, those 
blessings to society which it is the mission 
of all instructors to supply. 
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Tue Disnonesty or TEACHERS 


ERE it is in type—the dishonesty of 
teachers! The words mean more 
than they may seem to imply. The “soft 
impeachment” is not to be construed into 
a charge of mere disingenuousness. For 
although, doubtless, there are men in the 
profession whose want of fairness and 
frankness, whcse trickery and duplicity, 
whose entire moral physiognomy, would 
make a showy sketch on paper, yet we be- 
lieve that they will rarely be found. Dis- 
honesty would be, perhaps, an appropriate 
term to apply to the clipping of the wings 
of time, when “short hours” and short 
sessions characterize the school-room, and 
when recitations are made to consist in an 
echoing of text-book phrases, a parroting 
of author’s words, on the part of the pu- 
pils, with no forcible, interesting, carefully 
studied explication on the part of the 
teacher, who is satisfied with the gloss of 
learning, without regarding its grain and 
substance. Not a few may here see a 
counterfeit presentiment, which they will 
imagine “means me.” But our homily is 
not for them. It is as a business man that 
the teacher evinces dishonesty. True, a 
swindling pedagogue would be somewhat 
of a curiosity, even in this age of problem- 
atical rectitude, when the old saw, “ Hon- 
esty is the best policy,” seems to have been 
reset, and the popular sentiment may be 
rendered, Policy is the best honesty. 

The teacher’s dishonesty is of a negative 
kind. But if two negatives are equal to an 
affirmative, surely a dozen acts of negative 
dishonesty are tantamount to positive 
fraud. Now, unfortunately, in the busi- 
ness relations of teachers, nothing is more 
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common than this qualified, negative knav- 
ery. The teacher’s promise, in relation to 
money matters, is not to be relied upon. 
He assures you that he will “ pay that little 
bill” on a certain day, but you might as 
safely depend on the man in the moon for 
a settlement. Take his note,—it is not 
worth a school copy-book. Remind him 
that his promissory instrument has reached 
maturity, he will express regret at the ne- 
cessity of disappointing you, and in his 
heart will question whether you have been 
disappointed at all. ‘ You have my note?” 
hesays. “Yes.” “ Anditis on interest?” 
“Certainly.” If we could read his thoughts, 
we would see that he would like to make 
one more inquiry—“ Then, in the name of 
Croesus, what more ean you desire?” 

The truth is, the teacher is so far re- 
moved from the ordinary scenes of com- 
mercial life, he is so nearly exempt from 
the harassing mercantile experiences with 
which so many are familiar, that he has 
only a faint conception of the perplexities 
which his remissness may occasion. More- 
over, fortune-making is almost entirely ont 
of the question in his peculiar sphere; and 
popular feeling has impressed it upon his 
mind that he is a sort of professional philan- 
thropist, who must ignore money-getting. 
The avowed object of most other occupa- 
tions is to make money. His, he well 
knows, has another purpose. The result 
of these influences is, that, as a financier 
and as a business man, he is inexperienced, 
incompetent, weak, and unreliable. Mean- 
ing well, he promises well. But he is un- 
able to fulfil his contracts and obligations. 
He has not exercised due forethought; he 
has not provided for contingencies; he has 
not the tact by which to make others ren- 
der to him his due; if disappointed in his 
expectations, he has not the power to take 
hold of unfavorable circumstances with a 
firm grasp, and to rearrange them for his 
service. 

All this is deplorable. For while honest, 
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it may be, at heart, he must appear to be a 
knave. He himself suffers, in self-respect, 
in equanimity of mind. and in popular esti- 
mation. And, with him, others suffer. 
Others have relied upon his assurances, 
and are injured by his want of promptness 
and energy. 

Teachers, we believe, should turn over 
another leaf in the study of finance. They 
should know that a stigma is becoming at- 
tached to their profession respecting this 
entire subject. And in order to overcome 
the evil, they must realize that, in money 
matters, the world shows them no favors. 
‘** School-funds not recetved” is never seen 
in the counting-room. The teacher’s money 
is as good as any other, people think; and 
when he promises and neglects to pay, they 
are very apt to think they auffer loss. The 
“root of all evil” is so deep in the popular 
mind, that people care not for “ square root” 
demonstrations on the blackboard, when 
they expect fractional currency at the 
counter. And, verily, we ourselves think 
that familiarity with “ Equations” is a poor 
substitute for equity. 


Winter Evenines: Evenitne Scnoots. 


HE winter winds are taking wing, and 
will soon be singing at our doors. 
On some, the winter twilights fall as quiet- 
ly as snows upon the roof, bringing mem- 
ories of fireside circles broken, never to 
be reunited. To others, the twilight will 
bring gladness and exhilaration, and mirth 
as boisterous as the whirling blast. How 
to employ the winter’s evenings is a prob- 
lem which many have not solved. Many 
a man of threescore years has nover 
learned the use of a winter night. What 
wonder, then, that so many of our young 
men should neglect the advantages which 
winter nights should bring ? 
Thousands of young men, whose days 
are devoted to ceaseless toils in shops 
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and manufactories, are passing into the 

busy scenes of mature life, illiterate, un- 

reflecting, and undisciplined, although a 

proper use of their winter evenings would 

enable them to bear the sternest trials un- 

derstandingly and successfully. Of the 

various means in use for advancing the 

interests of the class referred to, literary 

societies, debating clubs, and similar or- 

ganizations have long been popular. Time 

has proved that they are inadequate to the 

end proposed. The members are usually 

incompetent for their enterprise. In any 

association for mutual improvement, it has 
been said, a prerequisite is that each of the 
members has something to impart to others. 
Otherwise, the enterprise shares the fate 
of those financial schemes, in which Messrs. 
Gett and Keepe, and their speculating as- 
sociates, secure a bank charter, not because 
they have money to lend, but because they 
want to borrow. You can not bank on 
poverty as a capital, neither by association 
can you improve on ignorance as a basis. 
The money must be somewhere, or it can 
not be loaned; the information must be 
possessed, or it can not be imparted. The 
debating society, consequently, has become 
a by-word. Our modern lyceums and as- 
sociations for mutual improvement are 
usually mere myths in every respect ex- 
cept as organizations employing profes- 
sional lecturers. These lectures are useful, 
but they do not reach the persons for whom 
our “young men’s associations” were de- 
signed to provide. The libraries con- 
nected with those associations effect some 
good results, but not to the extent usually 
supposed. The books most in demand are 
not of the most useful character. One 
copy of Rollin’s History, one set of Cleve- 
land's Literary Compendiums, will suffice; 
but of a good novel twenty copies must 
be secured to meet the demand; and in 
the case of an extravagant story, with a 
ridiculous title, twice this number will be 
needed. Of one hundred books lately 
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taken out at one of these libraries, one was 
theological, three were historical, four bio- 
graphical, four scientific, five poetical, five 
were narratives of travels and adventures; 
the remaining seventy-eight were novels 
and light fictions. 

Under these circumstances, we say, let 
the number of our night-schools be in- 
creased. We can think of no more cer- 
tain way by which to attain the results so 
much desired. Subordination and direc- 
tion, if there were no other advantages 
which they possess over voluntary and un- 
guided meetings of the young, were alone 
sufficient to give night-schools the prefer- 
ence over any thing which has preceded 
them. But the pupils are also advanced 
in solid learning. They are made capable 
of participating in debate or argument. 
And they have a taste cultivated which 
may turn their reading in the right direc- 
tion. In New York, the evening school 
has become a permanent and important in- 
stitution in connection with our regular dis- 
trict schools, and are open free to all who 
will attend. At the Cooper Union, too, are 
evening classes in History, Mathematics, 
the Natural Sciences, Drawing, Perspec- 
tive, and Music,—the only requirement for 
membership being regularity of attendance. 

Evening schools, both for boys and girls, 
should become a permanent part of the 
school system, and provision should be 
made for the instruction of the pupils in 
all useful branches, the more advanced as 
well as the primary. The night-school 
seems to us the very thing that was neces- 
sary to perfect our public school system. 
Its advantages, moral and economical, no 
less than educational, can not be overstated. 
Let this important auxiliary to intellectual 
progress be approved wherever practicable. 
Turn on your gas, Messrs. School Com- 
missioners; light your kerosene lamps; let 
not our school-houses, in city or country, be 
dark, dreary, and unoccupied during the 
winter evenings, 
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Warrers Wanrep. 
S it not strange that teachers are not 
fluent in expressing themselves upon 

the current questions of the day? Their 
vocation takes them out of the circle of 
popular discussion, and their thoughts are 
turned to the development of mind. But 
it is wrong that they are not better able 
to freely discuss the different systems of 
education—to criticise what is wrong in 
the modes of mental training, and to com- 
mend, in proper terms, what is right. We 
shall not now undertake to explain why 
they are thus deficient. That such defi- 
ciency exists is too well known for the 
credit of the profession. True, the teach- 
ers’ institutes, and other educational meet- 
ings, have of late years done something 
to “draw out” some of those who attend. 
But, very few take active part in such 
exercises, and hence little has really been 
accomplished in that direction. 

The writing for our educational journals 
is done by the few, and not by the many. 
There is no good reason why this should 
be so, for all are thoughtful and have 
opinions of value which they have culled 
from their own peculiar experiences. Why 
should they not write? A full and free 
interchange of opinions, and a thorough 
discussion of ways and means of educating 
would be profitable to all. 

Now we consider it fair to presume that 
our readers sympathize with us, in our 
endeavors to promote the interests of edu- 
cation in the publication of the American 
Epvoationat Montnty. Hence we say, 
“writers wanted,” and we appeal to all 
educators, everywhere, to improve them- 
selves, and help the Monratry by wielding 
their pens upon subjects which have been 
thoroughly digested in their minds. The 
aggregate of such efforts would prove won- 
derfully profitable to the cause. Give us, 
in concise style, items of educational in- 
telligence. Use learning and research in 
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preparing scientific articles—of two to 
three of our pages in length. We are al- 
ways ready to pay a reasonable price for 
them. We are specially in need of short, 
spicy dialogues for school exercises and 
exhibitions. Not one writer in a thousand 
possesses the peculiar qualifications re- 
quired for producing a good and pointed 
dialogue. Hence such articles are all the 
more appreciated, since there is great need 
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of them, with such great scarcity. For 
the right kind of original dialogues, we are 
ready to pay liberally. 

Communications for which payment is 
expected should have the price marked 
upon them. The money will be sent with 
the number which contains the article. 
When no price is named, we shall assume 
that the article is intended for a contri+ 
bution. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tarrytown, November 17, 1865. 
PHONOGRAPHY AND TACHYGRAPHY. 


N R, EDITOR—While everything else 
has been benefited by the many time 
and labor saving inventions of modern sci- 
ence and art, writing alone remains as slow 
and laborious as it was centuries ago. This 
can scarcely be tolerated longer. The re- 
quirements of the age demand an immedi- 
ate improvement of our means of represent- 
ing thought by written signs, commensurate 
with our other increased facilities for aug- 
menting and transmitting knowledge. We 
can not afford the loss of time and labor 
caused by our present method. We must 
have something briefer, simpler, and more 
exact. A radical change in our system of 
writing must be made; and as brevity, 
simplicity, and exactness can be best at- 
tained by making our writing phonetic, this 
will, undoubtedly, be a characteristic element 
of the new system. But too much must not 
be expected of this element, in bringing 
about the desired reform. It will delay, 
rather than hasten the change; for, with 
the majority it will be received with disfa- 
vor, and tolerated only because of the ad- 
vantages incidentally connected with it. 

Of the several so-called improved systems 
of writing, phonography has been the most 
popular and successful, and deservedly so; 
yet there has long been felt the necessity for 
a system that, while avoiding the objection- 
able features of Mr. Pitman’s, should embody 
all of its good points, together with several 
others to which phonography lays no claim. 

While it is essential that every sound in 
the language should have its representa- 
tive sign, and that the written word should 
contain a sign for every sound in the spoken 
word, and zo other, it is quite as essential 
that the power of these signs should be de- 
termined by form alone; and that the signs 
be such that they may be written connectedly 


and without blending with each other. They 
should also be simple—if possible, formed by 
one stroke of the pen, and such that the 
writing will flow naturally from left to right, 
and the word-forms be easily written and 
graceful. These last should never extend 
far above, nor below the line of writing, nor 
even turn back upon themselves. These are 
no easy conditions to satisfy ; but they must 
be satisfied, before our present system will be 
given up. 

The latest “improvement” that has been 
published, is a style of phonetic short-hand, 
called tachygraphy, in which the author 
claims to have fulfilled all the requirements 
of a practically perfect system. “It is,” he 
says, “the result of a practical effort to con- 
form the system of Mr. Isaac Pitman to the 
beauty of its theory.” He says, further, 
“The phonographic theory was simple and 
beautiful, but it was departed from so widely 
in practice, that its value was nearly lost. 
We have given expression to that original 
design. We have wrought out a system 
as simple in fact as in theory.” This is 
a strong assertion; and if it proves true, 
tachygraphy is the long-desired system, and 
the world is greatly indebted to Mr. Lindsley 
for it. But it would not be improper to ex- 
amine the system a little, before assenting 
to its author’s not over-modest claims. Un- 
der the head of “legibility” (Preface “Com- 
pendium,” page 4), we read, “ This system is, 
in this respect, far superior to any previous 
system of short-hand ;” and further, “ It is, 
in this respect, far superior to long-hand.” 
And with regard to “ brevity,” he says, “In 
phonetic short-hand we make one simple 
stroke, for each simple sound.” 

These are plain statements ; but unfortu- 
nately, it is upon these two “ cardinal” points 
especially, that tachygraphy signally fails. 

Of the twenty-four consonantal signs in 
the alphabet of this system, five (represent- 
ing the simple sounds, h, w, y, j, and ch) 
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are compounds of other consonantal signs 
(representing r. 1, t, and d), with frequently 
recurring vowel signs. For example, “j” is 
a compound of the two signs “4” and “d,” 
so that the words “jam” and “Adam” look 
precisely alike when written according to 
tachygraphy. “W” likewise is a compound 
of “ 4” and “r,” so that “‘ wise” and “arise” 
are expressed by the same signs; and the 
same ambiguity is likely to occur with the 
use of the other three. An attempt has 
been made to obviate this difficulty by the 
introduction of an element quite as damag- 
ing to the system. This is the “connecting 
stroke,” a silent sign, likely to be mistaken 
for a “dash” vowel sign. 

Again, the so-called simple signs for j and 
ch so closely resemble the compound signs 
which represent the compound sounds “dl” 
and “tl,” that they can scarcely be disting- 
guished,even when written with the greatest 
care. 

With the vocal signs, the case is much 
the same, although upon these, rests the 
chief claim of tachygraphy for superiority 
over phonography. In fact, very little ex- 
amination will suffice to show that the author 
speaks the exact truth, when he says, “ We 
represent the vocal sounds as definitely as 
the consonantal.” There are nineteen vocal 
sounds, of which six are represented by small 
semicircles ; six by dashes ; five by “diamond 
points ;? and two by dots. The first six 
signs are good, and would generally be dis- 
tinct, if it were not for the compound conso- 
nant signs above mentioned. 

The dashes are not so They are 
not very distinct, at best; besides, they will 
frequently blend with other signs, in spite of 
the greatest care ; while many combinations, 
of frequent occurrence, can never be written 
connectedly, without merging the vowel 
signs with the consonants, so that they are 
lost entirely. 

Such combinations as occur in the words, 
do, took, cup, none, bold, etc., may be men- 
tioned as examples of this. The diamond 
points are liable to the same objection. They 
are compounds of the last-mentioned signs, 
and often blend with other signs, so as to 
lose the first or second half, while the re- 
maining half represents some sound entirely 
different from the one intended. 

The two dots, representing the frequently 
recurring sounds ai in air, and e in met, 
cannot “ be joined in outline” at all, although 
this is a point, the importance of which, the 
author truly says, “Can scarcely be overesti- 
mated.” 

And judging from the number of detached 
vowel signs, other than dots, that are scattered 
over the pages of engraved tachygraphy, one 
would think that, either the assertion, that 
“the engraved forms of these signs are such 
as to insure the best joinings with the conso- 
nants,” must be taken with more than usual 
allowance, or else we must abandon our long- 
cherished hopes of a system of writing that 
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shall be at once scientific, brief, and fluent. 
These are not the only points upon which 
tachygraphy falls, not only far short of the 
phonographic theory, but of phonography 
itself. But even it were superior in every 
other respect, such minor virtues, however 
desirable, could never atone for so great a 
lack of clearness and precision. These alone 
must destroy the practical utility of the 
system. Very respectfully, 
J. RICHARDSON. 


Astoria, Long Island, Nov. 8, 1865. 
T strikes me that the term we, behind 
which editors and critics are prone to 
conceal their insignificance, is singularly po- 
tent. On one occasion, Charles Matthews, Sr., 
while reading the London Times, came upon 
a sharp critique concerning his mode of act- 
ing, which so excited him, that he shouted, 
“Who the devil are we? If they were one 
man, why I could horsewhip him, or call 
him out. But who knows, there may be a 
dozen of them, all fools, who have to crowd 
their brains together to make one second- 
rate article ?” me persons have explained 
the use of this term by asserting that editors 
and critics regard themselves as the mouth- 
pieces of public sentiment. This reminds 
me of a joke by John Van Buren: “In old 
times,” said he, “when any Democrat said, 
‘my friends’ do not like this or that, he 
meant my father, or Silas Wright; but 
when Horatio Seymour speaks of his friends, 
nobody knows whom he means.” Just so 
with editors and book-critics: they are self- 
constituted mouth-pieces of the public; and 
their importance is self-importance, gener- 
ally speaking. (Perhaps I could have put 
this saving phrase a little earlier in the sen- 
tence; but then these modified expressions 
are, by no means, so forcible as point-blank 
denunciation). 

Perhaps, by this time, you are wondering 
what is the drift of these remarks. Simply 
this. In your November number, a notice 
of Dr. Smith’s “Principia Latina” is made 
the vehicle of slurring remarks concerning 
Dr. Arnold’s method of teaching Latin. I 
have not seen Dr. Smith’s work, but, as it is 
indorsed by Prof. Drisler, I suppose that it 
is good. But Dr. Arnold’s system is good 
also, and is the only system by which a 
thorough and accurate knowledge of the 
lan e can be obtained. It gives us the 
language, little by little, by a careful ar- 
rangement of exercises and continued repe- 
tition. It gives us a synthetical know- 
ledge of the language, and so fixes what we 
we have learned, that it becomes part and 
parcel of our mind ; in other words, is thor- 
oughly digested and assimilated. Other sys- 
tems give us the analysis of the language, 
but leave us in ignorance of the synthesis, 
so that, if I may so speak, the knowledge is 
in lumps, crude and undigested. Every per- 
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son who has used this system, as applied to 
the modern languages by Ollendorf and 
Manesca, feels its superiority over all other 
systems. 

Yet, I do not contend that Dr. Arnold per- 
fected his system. His works are defective. 
I do contend, however, that his system is the 
only true system. Drs. Anthon and Hark- 
ness, in their elementary works, have adopted 
it, though in a somewhat modified condition ; 
and it has been introduced, more or less, 
into the new editions of every standard ele- 
mentary work in this country and rd 
land. ‘ 


Boston, Nov. 21, 1865. 

N R. EDITOR--You are rather severe 
4 in your editorial on the “Ignorance 
of Teachers,”. in your November num- 
ber. Just when we were giving you great 
credit for a fearless advocacy of true princi- 
ples, without regard to the interest of pub- 
lishers, or favor of friends, you turn the 
same keen weapons upon us. It may be all 
true; but that is just why we do not relish it. I 
do not doubt that the storm of indignation, 
raised by this exposé, will be wafted on such 
a tornado of remonstrances, that this little 
note will lie unnoticed among more import- 
ant papers ; yet I must mention my apology ; 
for so long as I am a teacher, I will not sub- 
mit to such a castigation, without showing 
some signs of life. I am astonished, sir, 
that you could so far presume upon the stu- 
pidity of teachers, as to tell them such 
unpalatable truths. You would not dare 
tell the clergy half the truth, nor the legal 
profession, nor even the editorial fraternity. 

Now, Mr. Editor, whose fault is it that we 
are not as smart as other men? Are we 
to blame, because we can not endure the 
vitiated air in school-rooms that were never 
designed to be ventilated? Are we weaker 
than others, because our associations lower 
us? With your extended views of the “ for- 
mation of human idiosyncracies,” you can 
not be ignorant of the fact that mind acts 
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on mind, as certainly as, by the eternal Jaws 
of attraction, matter acts on matter; and 
that if we associate with the low, the ignorant, 
and the rude, even among our pupils, we 
lose the “grace” which our more favored 
brethren enjoy, who walk among the kings 
of the earth If more of pleasure, and less 
of the sternness of duty had fallen, with the 
sunlight of prosperity, upon us, we, too, 
might have “ graced your parlor,” and have 
been less “dogmatic,” and even less “ser- 
vile ;’"—servile, ah, that is the unkindest 
cut of all! I beg you to observe, good sir, 
that when we bow a little lower than usual 
to your distinguished friends, it is through 
no want of self-respect; nor is it through 
any desire to flatter you. We have learned 
that a proper respect for good and true men 
is a rare virtue aniong our youth. What 
we teach them, shall we not practice ? 

And, besides, it is ridiculous for us to as- 
pire to the dignity of a learned profession, is 
it? I think I see, Mr. Editor, under all this 
censure, a kind intent; but couldn’t you 
have sugar-coated the pill a little, to make it 
more palatable? Do allow us to aspire, even 
if that aspiration is fruitless. You will surely 
give us the chance which our darker brethren 
now enjoy, of trying our powers on a higher 
plane than heretofore? 

But is there no excuse or palliation for 
these facts? The poor overworked teacher 
is cramped within the limits of five hundred 
a year or less, while the easy parson, his 
neighbor, feels that a thousand a year is 
quite insufficient. And then, what do most 
parents care for a teacher? How highly do 
they value his services! How slow they are 
to acknowledge or pay for superior excel- 
lence! It is not wonderful that our more 
active men leave the professior—for so I 
choose to call it—of the teacher, and take a 
position in life where merit can find higher 
appreciation and better pay. But enough! 
The subject is too broad for a hasty note. 
When occasion requires it, Mr. Editor, you 
may count on me for a defence of the brother- 
hood. D. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


New York.—The autumn institutes for 
teachers have been well attended, and much 
has been accomplished in training the teach- 
ers for the winter campaign. 

The institute of the western district of 
Monroe County closed a two weeks’ session 
on the 20th of October. Prof. Hoose, of 
Lima, and Dr. Cruikshank, of Albany, were 
the regular instructors. Spicy and interest- 
ing lectures were delivered by these gentle- 
men, by Dr. Robinson, of Rochester Univer- 
sity, and by several other earnest educators. 


Miss Potter, of Falley Seminary, gave some 
good readings. About two hundred teachers 
were in attendance, and the interest was well 
sustained throughout. 


—— The Teachers’ Institute for the North- 
ern portion of Cayuga County, was held at 
Meridian, commencing Monday, October 9, 
1865, and continued two weeks. About 
one hundred teachers were in attendance : 
and so far as known, all felt well paid for 
their time and expenses. They were thor 
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oughly instructed in the various branches 
taught in our common schools, by Commis- 
sioner Wilkinson and Professor Arnold, as- 
sisted by other experienced teachers. 


—— David Beattie, Esq., of Dunkirk, N. 
Y., writes under date of October 14th: 
“The annual session of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Chautauque County closed yesterday. 
For two weeks the inhabitants of lovely 
Fredonia have welcomed to their homes an 
unusually large concourse of teachers. The 
catalogue will embrace about four hundred 
and fifty names ; and a very large percentage 
are names of those who attended regularly 
throughout the session. The instructors 
were Dr. French, of the State Normal School 
at Albany; Mr. Barker Price, of Grammar 
School No. 7, of Buffalo ; and Mr. Wedge, of 
Fredonia. The instruction was mostly of a 
thorough and practical character, and from 
the force of circumstances, in the lecture 
form. The best of feeling prevailed. The 
strict discipline maintained by the commis- 
sioners is worthy of special commendation. 
The services of Dr. French are already be- 
spoken for the coming year, by a unani- 
mous voice of the teachers present. This is 
a good measure ; as that gentleman will be 
able to make his instruction a continuation 
of the present term’s work.” 

“The proceedings concluded with a grand 
sociable and promenade-concert. All will 
remember these two weeks as a bright spot 
in life. We claim to be the banner county. 
Who will dispute our claim ?”’ 


— The friends of the University of 
Rochester will rejoice to know that the full 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars has 
been subscribed for its additional endow- 
ment. The whole number of subscribers to 
this sum is thirty-six, and the largest sub- 
scription is $25,000, by Mr. Tracy H. Harris, 
of the Madison avenue church of this city. 
It was Mr. Harris who first responded, in the 
sum of $5,000, to an editorial article, pub- 
lished last year in the Examiner, on the ne- 
cessities of the University, and the claims of 
such institutions on the benefactions of men 
of means. This was the beginning of the 
subscription, which Mr. Harris himself has 
had the honor of closing by an additional 
$20,000. The next largest subscriber is the 
Hon. William Kelly, the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, for $10,000 ; and $500 is 
the smallest amount given by any one indi- 
vidual, except one of $300, and another of 
$100. The good work thus successfully com- 
pleted, will be felt in all the future history 
of the University.—Hzaminer. 


—— Ata meeting of the Cornell Univer- 
sity, September 5th, the Board of Trustees 
was formerly organized, and measures 
adopted to secure the munificent donation 
of half a million of doliars from the Hon. 
Ezra Cornell. A committee reported that 
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the gift would be in the form of a bond, 
with good securities, paying not less than 
seven per cent. interest. 


—— Union College, at Schenectady has 
recently adopted two Baccalaureate courses 
for the election of students, equal in length, 
and designed also to be equal in amount of 
study anddiscipline. Brown University has 
for several years been acting upon this prin- 
ciple. The University of New York, and 
Rutgers College, of New Jersey, some time 
since, adopted the same plen. 


NEW ENGLAND.—The report of the Trus- 
tees of the proposed Vermont Agricultural 
College, has just been laid before the Legis- 
lature. It announces the not unexpected 
fact that it is impossible to raise by subscrip- 
tion the $100,000 which the charter requires 
as acondition precedent to the continued 
existence of the corporation. Almost all the 
subscriptions were made contingent upon 
the college being located in some specified 
place ; and not more than $25,000 could be se- 
eured even in that way. Finding it impossible 
to establish the college as an independent 
institution, the trustees opened negotiations 
for a union with one or more of the existing 
colleges. Middlebury wholly declined such 
a union; Norwich did the same at first, but 
afterwards expressed a willingness to recon- 
sider the subject. The University of Ver- 
mont was more favorably disposed, and at 
length the trustees of the two institutions 
agreed upon a plan of union, which, if sanc- 
tioned by the Legislature, will consolidate 
the two, and secure, as is hoped, all the 
advantages of both. A bill for that purpose 
is now ‘pending, and is quite likely to be 
come a law. 


—— At the late competitive declamation 
at Harvard College, “open to all applicants 
from the new freshmen class, the first pre- 
mium was awarded to a student who lost 
his arm, serving as a captain in the Confed- 
erate army; the second, to a young man of 
negro descent, the first undergraduate of that 
race who has ever been admitted into the 
university.” 


—— A gentleman in New Orleans is said 
to have donated $5,000,000 to Amherst Col- 
lege, Massachusetts. Perhaps, it is also said, 
Amherst College will believe it when they 
see the money. 


—— The last report of the American Edu- 
cation Society states that in 1860 eight prin- 
cipal colleges of New England made upa 
total catalogue of 2,264 undergraduates ; but 
in 1864-65 they together numbered only 
1,848. 


New Jersry.—Efforts are being made to 
establish in Hudson City a free German Amer 
ican academy ; and for the benefit of the enter- 
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prise, a grand concert was given by the 
“*Gemischter Choir” in that city on Monday 
night last. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The yearly income of 
Girard College is about $200,000 ; and there 
are now in the institution five hundred and 
sixty-three orphan boys, with thirty-seven 
vacancies. 


MARYLAND.—The colored people of Balti- 
more recently purchased a hall, at a cost of 
$16,000, and dedicated it to education and 
literature. 


In.rno1s.—The Chicago Board of Education, 
in an elaborate report upon teachers’ sala- 
ries, say that it is discreditable to a city like 
Chicago, that the highest price paid to a 
female teacher is $500, while a large pro- 
portion of them do not receive sufficient 
compensation for their services to meet their 
necessary expenses. 


—— The number of pupils in the Normal 
Department of the Normal University, last 
year, was 282; in the Model School, 411; 
total, 693. 


——- The proceedings of the Second An- 
nual Convention of the Bryant, Stratton & 
Co.’s Commercial College Association, re- 
cently held at Chicago, have been published 
in a handsome pamphlet of one hundred 
pages. It gives a full report of the various 
discussions, papers on Commercial Instruc- 
tion, etc. The officers of the association 
are, 8. 8S. Packard, New York, president ; 
R. C. Spencer, Milwaukee, vice-president ; 
J. V. R. Chapman, Rochester, recording 
secretary; L. A. Gray, Portland, treasu- 
rer; E. R. Felton, Cleveland, correspoad- 
ing secretary. The next convention is to 
be held at Cleveland, July 10, 1866. 


InpIANA.—The temples of learning seem 
not to be regarded with much reverence. 
The Superintendent of Instruction says: 
“There is one fact which stands out with 
great prominence in nearly all my meetings 
with trustees—namely, a shameful abuse of 
school property. It is stated that, in some 
cases, the school-house doors are broken or 
battered down with rails, to let in parties 
who hack, cut, and break, or otherwise mar 
and defile the desks and other furniture, 
This is a species of barbarism that should 
be checked, and checked at once. Every 
school-house is public property ; hence, ev- 
ery man, woman, and child should feel an 
interest in preserving this property. It is 
property set apart for the sacred purposes of 
education, and vandal indeed must he be 
who wantonly impairs or abuses it.” This 
species of vandalism is not peculiar to Illi- 
nois. 


TENNESSEE.—The freedmen’s schools, un- 
der the management of Colonel John Ogden, 
are multiplying as rapidly as the means of 
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the several commissioners sustaining them 
will justify. The pupils evince an eager 
desire to learn, and are making rapid prog- 
ress. At Clarksville, twenty teachers will 
be employed this winter. At Nashville, 
Gallatin, Franklin, Columbia, and other 
points, earnest teachers are at work. The 
principal of the schools at Columbia, Mr. E. 
Meers, who has now only three assistants, 
expects to enroll eight hundred pupils this 
winter, and to establish twelve or more ad 
ditional schools in the county. General Fisk 
and his subordinate officers afford the Freed- 
men Commissions all the protection in their 
power ; deprived of such military protection, 
their schools, it is said, would be broken up 
in a week. 


Missour!i.—Professor James H. Robinson, 
of Danville, who was presented to the Grand 
Jury of Montgomery County one year ago, 
for teaching negro children to read, is now 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Mis- 
souri. 





The First Annual Report of the Su- 
perintendent and Secretary of the Board of 
St. Joseph Public Schools furnishes some in- 
teresting facts. “The schools had been in 
operation a little more than a year, when, 
in consequence of the breaking out of the 
rebellion,.your board found themselves de- 
prived of the aid which they had received 
from the State, and were thus reluctantly 
compelled to order the schools to be closed. 
By no means the least evil resulting to Mis- 
souri from the war, was the almost universal 
suspension of the public schools throughout 
the State. In St. Joseph the disastrous con- 
sequences were especially visible. Though 
the private schools were fuil, hundreds of 
children ‘and youth were left without the 
means of acquiring even an ordinary Eng- 
lish education ; no provisior. was made for 
their instruction, and they were growing up 
in ignorance, while acquiring on the street 
the habits which make them dangerous in 
society.” Under the circumstances, it ap- 
pears, it was resolved at a meeting held in 
August, 1864, to reopen the public schools. 
The superintendent then appointed, secured 
teachers, prosecuted his work vigorously, 
and, as his report shows, has done much to 
remedy the evils which existed. 


Mississipp1—The University of Missis- 
sippi, after a suspension of nearly four years, 
will soon be opened for the reception of stu- 
dents. The Rev. Dr. John N. Waddell is 
president of the faculty. 


CaNnADA.—The Superintendent of Educa- 
tion for Canada East reports that three nor- 
mal schools recently opened are making fair 
progress. Five hundred and seventy-five 
pupils have received diplomas, of whom 
three hundred are now teaching. The local 
boards in the | evbhew last year licensed six 
hundred and thirty-three teachers. 
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‘HE author of the latest popular series of 
English Grammars announces his inten- 
tion to introduce “ some radical changes in this 
department of education.” In the preface to 
his first book,' which is designed for beginners, 
he very modestly says: “ ‘The common mode of 
teaching grammar seems to us rather an in- 
vertedone. Children are worried for years in 
the abstractions of analysis and parsing, from 
which they often acquire a loathing and per- 
manent dislike to grammar itself; yet, after 
all, when they quit school, most of them 
know, in regard to language, but little of 
that, for which, especially, they were sent to 
school,—namely, to speak and write their 
mother tongue with propriety;” and he pro- 
poses “ to put the science of grammar upon a 
more simple, natural, and practical basis.” 

The book contains one hundred and sixty- 
eight pages. The first thirty-five pages con- 
tain one hundred and thirty-nine statements 
or definitions—“ All the important ones (defi- 
nitions) needed in the study of grammar.” 
The remaining twenty-one pages of Part I. 
are occupied by short sentences, for the ea- 
amination of the pupil, intended to illustrate 
the various properties of the nine “ parts of 
speech.” Part II. gives the inflections of 
nouns, lists of pronouns, conjugation of verbs, 
and other matter pertaining to Etymology, 
with little or no variation from the majority 
of writers on this subject; certainly with 
little, if any improvement. Part III. con- 
tains sixteen rules of syntax, with a few 
“correct” and “incorrect” examples under 
each; a “general formula” for parsing; a 
few pages devoted to the “analysis of sen- 
tences ;” a few pages of false syntax ; and a 
few pages of Orthography, Etymology, and 
Prosody, closing with the very modest sug- 

estion, that the pupil “should now study 
<erl’s Common School Grammar.” 

On reading the preface, we naturally look 
for something new, in matter or in manner, 
which shall give promise of the accomplish- 
ment of valuable results. But we look in 
‘vain. While many of the definitions are 
faultless, and the illustrations apt, we find 
much that may fairly be criticised. 

There are too many definitions, for the 
space they occupy, or for the declared pur- 
pose of the book ; constituting a maze calcu- 
lated to confuse and bewilder the minds of 
children. On page 26, we have the defini- 
tion of a participial noun; on page 29, the 
definition of a participial adjective, and on 
page 30, a statement respecting the form of 
the present participle, and of the perfect par- 
ticiple, the pupil not yet having been in- 
formed what a participle is: which “seems 
to us rather an inverted” order. Several in- 





G) First Lessons in Encuish GramMar, bv Simon 
by A.M. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 168 pp. 
cts, 


congruities of this kind are found in the 
book, culminating, near the end, in this or- 
der of topics: “ Letters,” “ Accent,” “ Sylla- 
bles,” “Words.” How can the pupil use 
accent without syllable? or what significance 
have “penult” and “antepenult” without 
words? 

On page 26 again, “A personal pronoun 
is one of those pronouns which distinguish 
the grammatical persons.” Distinguish the 
“‘ grammatical persons,” how? In what way 
shall the pupil determine this? Again, “A 
relative pronoun is a pronoun that stands in 
close relation to an antecedent, and joins to 
it a descriptive clause.” This may be true 
of the position and effect of the relative pro- 
noun ;—but is it a definition? What isa 
relative pronoun? is a question which this 
statement of the author does not answer. 

Page 27: “ A compound relative pronoun 
is, who, which, or what, with ever, or soever 
annexed.” Yes! that is true of its forma- 
tion in the examples given, and would be a 
correct answer to the question, “‘ How are 
some of the compound relatives formed?’ 
We say some, becuuse “what,” is generally 
considered to be a compound relative pro- 
noun without the addition of ever or soever. 
Hence, justly may the reader exclaim, 
“Well! you have made the thing, Mr. 
Grammarian! but what is it?” 

In the classification of verbs, page 31: 
“Verbs are divided, according to their rela- 
tion to subjects, into finite and not finite.” 
Is this true; are verbs so divided? Not, 
does any other grammarian so divide them, 
but, can they be so divided? Ave the third 
singular present laughs, and the present in- 
finitive to laugh, different verbs in class, or 
different parts of the same verbs? If they 
are different parts of the same verb, how are 
they different classes of verbs? ‘A finite 
verb is a verb that predicates the act or state 
of its subject.” Is it? What does finite 
mean? What constitutes a finite verb?— 
the fact that it “predicates the act or state 
of its subject!” Is there no better reason? 
Then what is help, in the entreaty, “Hercules, 
help me!” Is ita “finite” or “not finite” 
verb? Does it predicate any thing of its 
subject? Certainly not, because predicate 
means to affirm, and nothing is affirmed. 
Why then is not the imperative classed 
among the “not finite,” where, according to 
the definition, it belongs? 

“ A verb that is not finite does not predi- 
cate the act or state of its subject.” 

“Verbs that are not finite may be divided 
into two classes—infinitives and participles.” 
“There are two infinitives: the present and 
the perfect.” ‘There are two participles: 
the present and the perfect.” There are 
then, according to this, two classes of “ not- 
finite” verbs, and two in each class—four in 
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all! truly formidable classes! Our author 
tells us “ there are two participles ;” and yet, 
in his conjugation of verbs, in Part IL, he 
invariably gives us three. Which is ‘the 
correct number? 

Page 32: “To, the sign of the infinitive, 
is omitted, when the infinitive is combined 
with an auxiliary verb; Example, “I can 
(to) study—i. e., l am able to study.” Aux- 
iliary verbs are such as may, might, can, 
must, shall, will, ete. We may (to) accept 
such twaddle, or we might (to) accept it, or 
we could (to) accept it ; but it is hardly prob- 
able that we shall (to) accept it: though, 
perhaps, we ought to accept it, since the to, 
in this last clause, is not omitted. 

Page 35: “Hence there are auxiliary verbs 
that express voice ; as, was captured.” Was 
captured, is evidently in the passive voice; 
and if the auxiliary was expresses voice, it 
expresses passive voice ; and hence, was wri- 
ting, in the sentence, he was writing, must 
be a verb in the passive voice. 

Page 65: “The nominative and the objec- 
tive case of nouns are alike. The nomina- 
tive and the objective case of pronouns are 
generally different.” If the “case” “are” 
alike, with the noun, and the “case” “are” 
different, with the pronoun, why ave it so? 

Our author doubtless intended this: The 
nominative and the objective cases of nouns 
are alike. But are they alike? 

If the objective case is like the nominative 
case, then the two constitute but one case. 

We have sufficiently extended our notice, 
but we cannot refrain from giving Mr. Kerl’s 
description of some of the “marks” in punc- 
tuation. “The period,” he says, “denotes 
the longest pause, or a full stop. The colon 
denotes the next shorter pause. The semi- 
colon denotes the next shorter pause. The 
comma denotes the shortest pause.” Nothing 
clearer is given ; and the pupil is left to con- 
jecture how long the “longest pause” is, and 
how short these “shorter” pauses are. But 
has time any thing to do with these pauses ? 
Does it not often occur, in a discourse, that a 
longer suspension of voice is required at a 
comma than at a period? What does our 
author mean by “longest” and “ shortest?’ 
We confess our inability to comprehend him. 

There are many other defects in the book, 
less prominent, perhaps, than those. we have 
noticed, yet of sufficient importance greatly 
to mar its usefulness. Rewritten, rear- 
ranged, and pruned of its inconsistencies and 
absurdities, it might be a valuable book. 


Among the many biographies of the late 
President? we have seen none, which, for 
clear comprehension of its subject, perspicu- 
ity of style, and unflagging interest of nar- 





(2) Tue Lire anp Times or ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Sixteenth 
President of the United States. Including his Speeches, 
Messages, Inaugurals, Proclamations, etc., ete. By L. 
P. Brockett, M. D., Author of ‘* Our Great Captains,” 
* Philanthropic Results of the War,” etc., etc. Phila- 
delphia: Bradley & Co. 8vo, pp. 750. Portrait and three 
illustrations. 


rative, have impressed us more favorably 
than that from the pen of Dr. Brockett. 
Abraham Lincoln, from his boyhood to his 
death, stands out unmistakably as the cen- 
tral figure of the book; and, unlike some 
other works of the class, in which the sub- 
ject of the biography is made merely a hook 
upon which to hang a history of the times, 
or of a particular political party, this “ Life” 
is of the bona-fide sort, in which contempo- 
raneous history is made to serve its legiti- 
mate purpose. We particularly admire the 
clear, easy, and unaffected style in which 
this book is written. With sufficient ani- 
mation, at times rising into eloquence, it 
never wearies the reader with abstractions, 
or “ overcomes” him by sounding phrases. It 
is, in this respect, like the conversation of.a 
sensible well-bred person addressed to every- 
day people—in fact, a book for the people’s 
reading. Wewish more of our authors pos- 
sessed this happy knack of writing with vi- 
vacity, ease, and a sensible use of homely 
Saxon. 

The documentary portion of the work, 
such as addresses, messages, orders, etc., are 
presented with sufficient fullness to illustrate 
both the official life and the personal char- 
acteristics of Mr. Lincoln—who, in the prep- 
aration of State Papers, had a style pre-emi- 
nently his own. Throughout the whole 
biography, also, the author seems to have 
preferred to let Mr. Lincoln tell his own 
story as far as possible; and the book is 
crowded with choice anecdotes and sayings 
of the President, and with such interesting 
detail of his personal and private life as en 
able us fully to comprehend his character. 


Mr. Wylie’s book,’ which he has been so 
long and so carefully preparing, is now near- 
ly ready. In its preparation, the earnest 
author has been aided by working Christians 
everywhere. Among them are the names of 
pastors of flourishing churches, editors of 
leading and infiuential papers, presidents 
and professors in colleges, teachers in sem- 
inaries and schools, and business men who 
find time for culture and devotion. All 
these, side by side, give evidence of Christian 
oneness in purpose, work, and worship. The 
object of the book is to aid in educating 
(both by instruction and development) every 
student as an accountable religious being, in 
the performance of his highest duty, and 
the enjoyment of his greatest happiness. 

The plan observed in the preparation of 
the book has been as follows: (a) To form 
an outline of the great doctrines and duties 
of religion, as these regard God and man; 
giving prominence to such as especially claim 
the attention of youth, and tend to shape 
the course of life. (6) Selections of Scrip- 
ture were then made, enforcing and illustrat- 
ing the given topic by precept, narrative, etc. 





(3) WorsuiP IN THE ScHOOL-ROOM, by Rev. W. T. Wruie. 
8vo, mor. clo, extra. 624 pp., $2.50. New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago : Shermerhorn, Bancroft & Co. 
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(ec) After that, appropriate psalms and hymns 
were chosen, keeping constantly in view the 
combination of strength and beauty, so that 
the choicest spiritual and poetical produc- 
tions of our language, in youth, might be 
treasured up. (d) The adaptation of music 
to the hymns was considered a most im- 
portant and difficult matter: several leading 
composers were consulted, and the final ar- 
rangement and adaptation of the music to 
the words was made by T. J. Cook, of New 
York, whose name is a guaraniy for the ju- 
dicious execution of the work. (e) In view 
of the fact that many young teachers might 
hesitate, unaided, to lead their pupils in 
prayer, each page of the lesson was placed 
in the hands of some earnest Christian edu- 
cator, and after its perusal, a prayer was 
written by him, adapted especially to that 
ticular lesson, We have more than two 
undred and fifty leading minds, of all evan- 
gelical churches in our land, participating 
in the service of prayer, thus securing variety, 
freshness, and adaptation. 

An examination of early sheets of the 
book assures us that the work is well done. 
And educators everywhere will welcome it 
as heartily as its great merits deserve. 


Our recent national troubles have caused a 
new phase in book-making, by the introduc- 
tion of what we may call war literature. 
Histories, biographies, narratives, relating 
to the war, outnumber the battles fought 
and the brigades engaged. Not the least in- 
teresting of these war-books are those de- 
scribing the sufferings of our soldiers in 
Southern prisons. Most of the narratives of 
this description are inferior as literary pro- 
ductions; and although they often bear in- 
ternal evidence of not being “plain, unvar- 
nished tales,” they are interesting and val- 
uable. The most comprehensive of these is 
that published by the Harpers.: It is more 
of a compilation than an original work, com- 
prising not only the experiences of the au- 
thor, but the narratives of various persons 
who have enjoyed the tender mercies prof- 
fered in Southern prisons and hospitals. 
Some of the writers show a vulgar bragging 
spirit, and boast of acts which, on the part 
of the Confederates, would not have been 
tolerated on Northern ground. But the 
book gives the most vivid, and perhaps the 
most reliable view of prison life in the Con- 
federacy which has been presented. The 
publishers have made it a handsome volume, 
embellishing it with humorous and histor- 
ical illustrations; and it is the work which 
must be relied upon at present by all who 
would depend upon a single volume for a 
North-side view of Southern prisons. 





(® Prison Lire 1x tue Sovurn; at Richmond, Macon, 
Sa h, Charl Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, 
Goldsborough, and Andersonville, during the years 1864 

and 1365. By A. O. Asporr, late Lieutenant First New 

York Dragoons. With illustrations. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers. l2mo. pp- 374. $1.75. 
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Santa Claus has made a hit.’ Sly old 
rogue, how he must have laughed as the 
happy thought struck him! If he laughed 
as we did, and had to try as hard as we tc 
prevent a displacement of ribs, while view- 
ing his work, he must have regretted his 
comicality. And yet we laugh again, as we 
turn to this ludicrous manifestation of phi- 
losophy. See! the gradations which it is 
said can be traced from the lower order of 
animals to man, are here brought to view in 
such a way that he who runs may not only 
read, but reading may laugh to his heart’s 
content. Here they are! not described in 
didactic prose, not in jingling verse, but de- 
lineated by the draughtsman’s skill, standing 
in full-length portraits. See that cat in the 
corner of the picture ; it is a cat, “and noth- 
ing more,” except the ribbon about her neck 
But how admirably Tabby’s broad face is 
reproduced in the figures of the picture ; 
each a little more human, till we see the 
high cheek bones, the cunning but semi- 
carnivorous look of the belle. But, with Tab- 
by’s riband transformed to a fashionable 
neck-tie, and with all the paraphernalia of 
la mode, she is still too nearly affiliated with 
her feline prototype to tempt one to a kiss 
in the dark without expectation of a good 
clawing in return. Next we have a goat, as 
a type of certain characters often seen. His 
successors in the picture, notwithstanding 
their cigars, eyeglasses, and walking-sticks, 
are so goat-like in aspect, that we look to see 
whether Santa Claus has not represented 
them with horns sticking out from their 
narrow-brimmed hats. If any of our readers 
has a vixen-wife or a spinster-aunt with a 
small restless eye, a long neck always bent 
forward to put a hooked nose into the car- 
rion of gossip or scandal, he will here trace 
her pedigree back to its source in the vulture 
tribe. The “ Pig Tribe,” the “ Gorilla Tribe,” 
the “ Donkey Tribe,” and others, are repre- 
sented in similar manner. They are “fancy 
sketches” in a péculiar sense. But there is 
a strong background of philosophy for them 
all. Whatever may be said about the origin 
of species, every thinking man knows that 
the instincts and propensities of the lower 
animals are often strikingly apparent in the 
human race, and that they almost invari- 
ably are accompanied by corresponding 
cranial and facial peculiarities. If we could 
for a moment think of criticising such un- 
pretentious but felicitous work, we could 
hardly find fault with it, even in the grada- 
tions and progressions which have most 
taxed the artist’s skill. Santa Claus has 
proved himself an artist, and has furnished 
a scientific caricature, which, while making 
school children boisterously nrerry, will pro- 
voke an audible concatenation among teach- 
ers and philosophers. 





(5) Tue Orci or Species; on, Wat we Sperone From. 
Showing the Advantage of Cultivation. New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago: Schermerhorn, Bancroft & 
Co. By mail, in illustrative fancy paper case, 25 cents. 
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A Key to Latin Versification may be obtained by 

Teachers. 12mo, Half Sheep, 75 cents. 


Anthon’s Latin Prosody and Metre. 
Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Cesar. With English Notes, Plans 
of Battles, Sieges, &c., and Historical, Geographical, and 
Archeological Indexes. Maps, Plans, Portrait, &c. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Aneid of Virgil. With English 
Notes, a Metrical Clavis, and a Historical, Geographical, 
and Mythological Index. Portrait and many Illustrations. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


12mo, 


Anthon’s Eclogue’s and Georgics of Virgil. 
ue English Notes and a Metrical Index. 12mo, Sheep, 


Anthon’s Sallust. Sallust’s Jugurthine War 
and Conspiracy of Catiline. With an English Commenta- 
ry, and Geographical and Historical Indexes. Portrait. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 

Anthon’s Horace. 


With English Notes. A 


new Edition, corrected and enlarged, with Excursions 
relative to the Vines and Vineyards of the Ancients; a 
Life of Horace, a Biographical Sketch of Meecenas, a Met- 





rieal Clavis, 


&c. 12mo, Sheep, $1 75. 


Anthon’s Cicero’s Select Orations. With En- 
glish Notes, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal In- 
dexes. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Cicero’s Tusculan- Disputations. 
With English Notes, 12mo, Sheep extra, $150, 


Anthon’s Cicero de Senectute, &. The De 
Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, and Somnium Scipio- 
nis of Cicero, and the Life of Atticus, by Cornelius Nepos. 
With English Notes. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Cicero de Officiis. With Marginal 
Analysis and an English Commentary. 12mo, Sheep, 


gi 


Anthon’s Tacitus. The Germania and Agri- 
cola, and also Selections from the Annals of Tacitus. With 
English Notes. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 


Anthon’s Cornelius Nepos. Cornelii Nepotis 
Vite Imperatorum. With English Notes, &c. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Juvenal. The Satires of Juvenal 
and Persius. With English Notes. Portrait. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50, 


“ Anthow's First Greek Lessons. 12mo, Sheep, 


Anthon’s Greek Composition. Greek Lessons, 
Part II. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Greek Grammar. For the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s New Greek Grammar. From the 
German of Kiihner, Matthie, Buttmann, Rost, and 
Thiersch ; to which are appended Remarks on the Pro- 
nunciation of the Greek Language, and Chronological Ta- 
bles explanatory of the Same. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Greek Prosody and Metre. With 
the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus Vinctus of Zschy- 
lus, and CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; to which are ap- 
pended Remarks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Jacobs’s Greek Reader, principally 
from the German Work of Frederic Jacobs. With En- 
glish Notes, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, 
and a copious Lexicon. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. With En- 
glish Notes, a Map, and a Plan of the Battle of Cunaxa. 
12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socra- 
tes. With English Notes, the Prolegomena of Kiihner, 
Wiggers's Life of Socrates, &c,, &c, 12mo, Sheep extra, 
$1 50. 


Anthon’s Homer. The First Six Books of 
Homer's Iliad, English Notes, a Metrical Index, and Ho- 
meric Glossary. Portrait. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 75. 


Anthon’s Manual of Greek Antiquities. Nu- 
merous Illustrations, 12mo, Sheep, $125. 
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Anthon’s Manual of Roman Antiquities, &. 
Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Manual of Greek Literature. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Smith's Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, from the best Authorities, and em- 
bodying all the recent Discoveries of the most eminent 
German Philologists and Jurists, Royal Svo, Sheep, $6 00. 


Smith’s Antiquities, Abridged by the Au- 
thors, 12mo, Half Sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Classical Dictionary of the Pony. me 

hy, History, Bi hy, Mythology, and Fine the 

Greeks and ‘Romans, together with an Account of the 

Coins, Weights, and Measures of the Ancientg, with Tab- 
ular Values of the same. Royal Svo, Sheep, $6 00. 


Anthon’s Smith’s New Classical Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geogra- 
3m Numerous Corrections and Additions. Royal 8yo, 


Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin 
+a For the Use of Schools. Small 4to, Sheep, 


Anthon’s Riddle and Arnold’s English-Latin 
Lexicon. With a. copious Dictionary of Proper Names 
from the best Sources, Royal Svo, Sheep, $5 00. 


Anthon’s. Ancient. and Medieval Geography. 
8vo, Sheep extra, $3 00. 


Beecher’s (Miss) Physiology and Calisthenics. 
Over 100 Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism. 12mo, Half Roan, 75 cents. 


Butler’s Analogy, by Emory and Crooks. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25, 


Butler’s Analogy, by Hobart and West. 
18mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Butler’s Analogy, edited by Halifax. 18mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 


Buttman’s Greek Grammar. For High Schools 
and Universities. Translated by Epwakp RosINnson, 
D.D., LL.D. 8vo, Sheep, $2 50. 


Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Calkins’s Object Lessons. Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Collord’s Latin Accidence, and Primary Les- 
son Book. 12mo, $1 25. 


Combe’s Principles of Physiology. With 
Questions, Engravings. 18mo, Half Sheep, 75 cents. 


Crabb’s English Synonyms. 8yvo, Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 50. 


Curtius and Smith's Series of Greek and Latin 
Elementary Works. Revised and Edited by Henty Dnts- 
Ler, LL. D., of Columbia College, New York. See Smith's 
Principia Latina, p. 4. 

Docharty’s Arithmetic. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


Docharty’s Institutes of Algebra. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 25. 


gant Geometry. 12mo, Sheep extra, 


Draper’s Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical; or, the Conditions and Course of the Life of 
Man: being the Text of the Lectures delivered in the 
Medical Department of the University. Mlustrated by 
nearly 300 fine Wood-cuts from Photographs. Svo, 650 
pages, Cloth, $5 00. 





Draper’s Chemistry. With nearly 300 Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Draper’s Natural Philosophy. Nearly 400 
Illustrations, 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Duff’s Book-Keeping. 8vo, School Edition, 
Half Sheep, $1 25; Mercantile Edition, Cloth, $1 75. 


Foster's First Principles of Chemistry. Adapt- 
ed especially for Classes. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 cents. 


APPARATUS necessary to perform the experi- 
ments laid down in this work furnished by Harpre & 
Broruers, carefully packed for transportation. 


Foster’s Chart of the Organic Elements. 
Colored, Mounted on Rollers, Cloth Back, $5 00. 


Fowler’s English Language in its Elements 
and Forms. With a History of its Origin aud Develop- 
ment, and a full Grammar. For Use in Colleges and 
pao Schools. New and Revised Edition. Svo, Cloth, 


Fowler’s English Grammar for Schools. 
Abridged from the Octavo Edition. For General Use in 
i. and Families. New Edition. 12mo, Sheep extra, 


Fowler’s Elementary English Grammar for 
Common Schools. New Edition. 16mo, Sheep, 75 cents. 


Gray and Adams’s Geology. Engravings. 
12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Gray’s Natural Philosophy. For Academies, 
High Schools, and Colleges. 360 Wood-cuts. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1.25, 


Greek Concordance of the New Testament. 
Svo, Sheep, $5 00. 


Griscom’s Animal Mechanism and Physiolo- 
gy. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Hale's History of the United States. 2 vols., 
18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Hamilton’s (Sir William) Discussions on Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and University Reform 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Harper’s Greek and Latin Texts. Carefully 
reprinted from the best Editions. Elegantly’ printed. 
18mo, Flexible Cloth Binding, Sixty Cents a Volume. 


Cesar. LucketTIus. 

Sauuust. XeNopPHON'’s ANABASIS. 

Vircixivs. JESCHYLUS. 

Hogativs. Evrrmes. 8 vols. 

Cicero pe SENEcTUTE | HeEroporus. 2 vols. 
AND De AMIcITIA. Tuvucypiwes. 2 vols. 


Harper’s New Classical Library. Literal 
Translation of the Greek and Latin Authors. Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $150 each. The following volumes are now 
ready: Cesar, Virgil, Horace, Sallust, Cicero's Orations, 
Cicero's Offices, &c., Cicero on Oratory and Orators, Taci- 
tus (2 vols.), Terence, Juvenal, Xenophon, Homers Iliad, 
Homer's Odyssey, Thucydides, Herodotus, Demosthenes 
(2 vols.), Euripides (2 vols.), Sophocles, Zéschylus, 


Harper’s Ancient History. For the Use of 
Schools. By Jacop Apsorr. With Maps, Wood-cuts, 
and Questions, Square 4to, Half Roan, $1 25. 


Harper’s English History. For the Use of 
Schools, By Jacos Assorr. With Maps, Wood-cuts, 
and Questions. Square 4to, Half Roan, $1 25. 


Harper’s American History. For the Use of 
Schools. By Jacos Apsort. With Maps, Wood-cuts, 
and Questions. Square 4to, Half Roan, $1 25. 

The above three complete in one vol., Price $3 00. 

Harrison’s Latin Grammar. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $125. | 

Haswell’s Mensuration. 12mo, Sheep, $1 00. 


Henry’s History of Philosophy. For Col- 
leges and High Schools. 2 vols., 18mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


oi Hennes Natural Philosophy. 12mo, Cloth, 
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Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Intended 
to aid Mothers and Teachers in Training Children in the 
Observation of Nature. In Three Parts. Part I. Plants. 
—Part IJ. Animals.—Part III. Air, Water, Heat, Light, 
&c. Illustrated. The Three Parts complete in one vol., 
small 4to, Cloth, $2 00; Separately, Cloth, 75 cents each. 


Hooker’s Natural History. For the Use of 
Schools and Families. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Hooker’s First Book in Chemistry. Illustra- 
tions. Square 4to, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Hooker’s Natural Philosophy. Science for 
the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philosophy. Il- 
lustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 12mo, Half Leath- 
er, $1 50. 


Hooker’s Chemistry. Science for the School 
and Family. Part Il. Chemistry. I2mo, Half Leather, 
$1 50. 


Hooker's Mineralogy and Geology. Science 
for the School and Family. Part III, Mineralogy and 
Geology. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 50. 


Knapp’s French Grammar. A Practical 
Grammar of the French Language: Containing a Gram- 
mar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, and a complete Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary. By Witi1aM I. Knapp, A.M., Pro- 
fessor, of Modern ages and Literature in Madison 
University, N. Y., and Author of “A French Reading- 
Book.” 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 


Knapp’s French Reading-Book. Chrestoma- 
thie Francaise: Containing, I. Selections from the best 
French Writerz, with Copious References to the Author's 
French Grammar. II. The Masterpieces of Moliére, Ra- 
cine, Boileau, and Voltaire; with Explanatory neeg - 
Glossary of Idiomatic Phrases, and a Vocabulary. 
Wii I. Knapp, A.M. 12mo, Half Leather, rtf we 


Lee’s Elements of Geology. Engravings. 
18mo, Half Sheep, T5 cents. 


Lewis’s Platonic Theology. 
$1 75. 


Liddell’s School History of Rome. (See Stu- 
dent's Historical Text-Books). 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. 
From the Work of Francis Passow. With Corrections 
and Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, 
of the Proper Names. By Henry Drister, LL.D., Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y. Royal Svo, Sheep extra, $7 50. 


Loomis’s Elements of Arithmetic. Elements 
of Arithmetic, designed for Children. By Extas a, 
LL.D., Yale College. 16mo, 166 pages, Half Sheep, 40 
cents. 


_ 12mo, Cloth, 


Loomis’s Treatise on Arithmetic. Theoreti- 
cal and Practical. 12mo, 352 pages, Sheep extra, $1 90. 


Loomis’s Elements of Algebra. Designed for 
the Use of Beginners. 12mo, 281 pages, Sheep extra, $1 00, 


Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra. 8vo, 359 
pages, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Loomis’s as and Tables. 8vo, 
360 pages, Sheep extra, $2 00, 

The TRIGONOMETRY and Tastes bound separately. 

The Trigonometry, $1 59 ; Tables, $1 25. . 


Loomis’s Elements of Geometry and Conic 
Sections. 8vo, 234 pages, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Loomis’s Elements of Analyitcal Geometry, 
and of the Differential and Integral Calculus, S8vo, 286 
pages, Sheep extra, $2 00. 


Loomis’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
For Academies and High Schools, 12mo, 352 pages, 
Sheep extra, $1 50. 


Loomis’s Practical Astronomy. With a Col- 
lection of Astronomical Tables. 8vo, 497 pages, Sheep 
extra, $2 00. 


Loomis’s Recent Progress of Astronomy, es- 
pecially in the United States. A thoroughly Revised Edi- 
tion, Illustrations. 12mo, 396 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 





Loomis’s Meteorology and Astronomy. For 
—_— and High Schools, 12mo, Sheep extra. (In 


Lowry’s Universal Atlas. From the most 
recent Authorities. 4io, Half Roan, $5 00, 


McClintock’s First Book in Latin. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25, 


McClintock’s Second Book in Latin. Form- 
ing a sufficient Latin Reader. With Imitation Exercises 
anda Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, $125. 


McClintock’s First Book in Greek. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 


McClintock’s Second Book in Greek. Form- 
ing a sufficient Greek Reader. With Notes and a copious 
Vocabulary. 12mo, Sheep extra, $1 25. 


McGregor’s Logic. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Markham’s (Mrs.) History of France, from 
the Conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar to the Reign of 
Louis Philippe. With Conversations at the End of each 
Chapter. Map, Notes, and Questions, and a Supplement, 
bringing down the History to the Present Time. By Ja- 
oon AssoTT. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Maury’s Principles of Eloquence. With an 
Introduction by Bishop Porter. 1Smo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Mill’s Logic. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Mills’s Literature and Literary Men of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 2 vols. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Morse’s School Geography. A New System 
of Geography, for the Use of Schools. Illustrated by more 


than 50 Cerographic Maps, and numerous Engravings on 
Wood. 4to, Half Bound, 90 cents. 


Noéi and Chapsal’s French Grammar. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Olmsted’s Astronomy. Engravings, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Parker’s Ontinns of General History. 12mo, 
Sheep extra, $1 25. 


Parker’s Aids to English Composition. For 
Students of all Grades, embracing Specimens and Exam- 
ples of School and Coliege Exercises, and most of the high- 
er Departments of English Composition, both in Prose and 
Verse. 12mo, Cloth, $100; Sheep, $1 25. 


Parker’s Geographical Questions. Adapted 
for the Use of any respectable Collection of Maps: em- 
bracing, by way of Question and Answer, such Portions 
of the Elements of Geography as are necessary as an In- 
troduction to the Study of the Maps. To which is added 
a concise Description of the Terrestrial Globe. 12mo, 
Cloth, 30 cents. 


Proudfit’s Plautus’s ‘‘ Captives.” With En- 


glish Notes for the Use of Students. By Professor Joun 
Prouprit, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 


Potter’s Political Economy. 18mo, Half 
Sheep, 75 cents. 


Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised, and in great part rewrit- 
ten. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $5 50; Sheep extra, $6 00. 


Robinson’s Buttman’s Greek Grammar. (See 
Buttman’s Greek Grammar.) 


Russell’s Juvenile Speaker. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Salkeld’s Roman and Grecian Antiquities. 
With Maps, &. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Salkeld’s First Book in Spanish. 12mo, Sheep 
extra, $1 25. 


Schmucker’s Psychology. 12mo,Cloth, $1 25. 
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School (the) and the Schoolmaster. A Man- 
ual for the Use of Teachers, Employers, Trustees, Inspect- 


ors, &c., &. By Rt. Rev. 
Gerores B. Emerson, A.M. 
$1 50. 


Atonzo Porrer, D.D., and 
Engravings. 12mo, Cioth, 


Smith’s Mechanics. Illustrations. 8vo,Cloth, 


$2 00; Sheep extra, $2 50. 


Smith’s (Dr. W.) New Classical Dictionary. 


(See Anthon's Smith's New 


Classical Dictionary.) 


Smith’s (Dr. W.) Dictionary of Antiquities. 
(See Anthon's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 


tes.) 


Student’s (the) Historical Text-Books : 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORIES. 


Tue Srupent’s History oF 
France from the Earliest 
Timestothe Establishment 
of the Second Empire in 
1852. Engravings. Large 
12mo, 742 pages, Cloth, $2. 

Tae Stupent’s Hume. A 
History of England from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. By 
Davip Hume. Abridged. 
Incorporating the Correc- 
tions and Researches of Re- 
cent Historians, and con- 
tinued down to the Year 
1858. Engravings. Large 
12mo, 806 pages, Cloth, $2. 

Tue Stupent’sGispon. The 
History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 
By Epwarp Gipson. Ab- 
ridged. Incorporating the 
Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. By WILLIAM 
SmitH, LL.D. Engrav- 
ings. Large 12mo, 706; 
pages. Cloth, $2. 


Grexce from the Earliest 
Times to the Roman Con- 





quest. With Supplement-! 


ary Chapters on the Histo- 
ry of Literature and Art. 
By Wrt1M SmiT#, LL.D. 
Revised, with an Appendix, 
by Prof. Gzo. W. GREENE, 
A.M. Engravings. Large 
12mo, 724 pages, Cloth, $2. 

A Smaller Histo- 
ry of Greece: The above 
Work abridged for Young- 
er Students and Common 
Schools. Engrav'g?. 16mo, 
272 pages, Cloth, $1. 

Tue Stupent’s History OF 
Rome from the Earliest 
Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. With 
Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By 
Henry G. Lipper, D.D. 
Engravings. Large 12mo, 
T78 pages, Cloth, $2. 

2” Dr. Sutrn's Small- 
er History of Rome, from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Em- 
pire. Continued to the Fall 
of the Western Empire in 
the Year476. By Eugene 
LAWRENCE, A.M. Engrav- 
ings. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 





Smith's (Dr. Wm.) Histories. (See Student's 
Historical Text- Books.) 


Smith’s (Dr. Wm.) Principia Latina. Part 
I. A First Latin Course, comprehending Grammar, De- 
lectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. - Carefully 
Revised and Improved by Henry Drisier, LL.D., of Co- 
lumbia College, N-Y. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents, 


Smith's (Dr. Wm.) Principia Latina. Part 
IL. A First Latin Reading-Book, containing Tables, An- 
ecdotes, Mythology, Geography, and Roman History; 
with a short Introduction to oe Antiquities ; Notes 
and a Dictionary. Carefully Revised and Improved by 
Henry Dreiser, LL.D., of Columbia-College, N. Y. 
12mo, Flexible Cloth. (In Press.) 


Strong’s Harmony of the Gospels. For the 
Use of Students snd others. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


Spencer’s Greek New Testament. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. Sheep extra, $1 50. 


Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 2 vols., iam, 
Cloth, $3. Abridged Edition, 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


Upham on the Will. 12mo, Cloth, $1 ‘50. 
Whateley’s Logic. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
Whateley’s Rhetoric. 18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Willson’s Readers and Spellers. A Series of 
School and Family Readers: Designed to teach the Art 
of Reading in the most Simple, Natural, and Practical 
Way; embracing in their Plan the whole Range of Natu- 
ral History and the Physical Sciences; aiming at the 
highest Degree of Usefulness, and splendidly illustrated. 
Consisting of a Primer and Seven Readers. By Marcivus 
Wii1son. The Primer, and First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Readers now ready. Prices: Primer, 30 cents: 
First Reader, 45 cents; Second Reader, 65 cents; Third 
Reader, $1 00; Fourth Reader, $1 50; Fifth Reader, $2 00. 
Primary Speller, 20 cents; Larger Speller, 45 cents. 


Willson’s Manual of Instruction in Object Les- 
sons, in a Couzse of Elementary Instruction. Adapted to 
the Use of the School and Family Charts, and other Aids 
in Teaching. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
Zumpt's Latin Grammar. 


See Anthon’s 





Willson’s and Calkins’s School and Family Charts. 


A Series of Colored School and Family Charts, Twenty-two in Number. Designed for 


a Course of Elementary Instruction in Schools and Families. By Marcius Wittson and N. A. 


CALKINS. 


These Charts will be furnished either separately or in full sets, either mounted or in sheets, and also for Family 


= jse in neat Atlas form, at the following prices. 


When mounted, two are on a card, of the size of each Chart, about 


22 by 30 inches. They are sent by mail, in sheets, at the prices named. 








In Sheets. Mounted. 










No. I. Elementary: Sixty illustrated Words ...............seeseeee 35 cents. $1 25, 
to ey ES I oon enw icccdsecsncodenssececseses 35 cents. ‘ 
2{ No. III. Reading: Second Lessons ............. SP re eee ee 35 cents. $1 28. 
g eee, Se 0 nan 5 cc cc eccbeccntesccbesscdds 35 cents. ; 
& Ne 0 eS MII oo. onc ccdccccsccconcccgecetscess 35 cents. $1 25 y 
No. VI. Ranting: Wiis LAs 5. oi... cc cece sccccsceecsscncectecs ¥ 3 
No. VII. Elementary Sounds, ..... 
F No. VIII. Phonic Spelling. ... vs ? ,us |» 
33 No. IX. Writing Chart .............. $1 
$3 No. X. Drnwinty atid Pormpectave. «oo... 5.5 ccccccescessccccecccccces A B 
“he No. XI. Lines and Measures...... Sbadioc cctv heed sbi hlessUsetee 35 cents... 91 os, 
ono in cc's onc b9d<cen'ocacdencrs dobetadtedy 35 cents . ; 
a No. XIII. Familiar Colors, accompanied by a duplicate set of Hand Color- 
E { Cards..... ss ikieeo o laine . onke 4 sp kas conseinaee Ganiies $1 50 $3 20 = 
8 No. XIV. Chromatic feala of Golem .<.. soon cco foccccccncescce chances $120 ¢ 
: No. XV. Animals. Economical Uses ..........0eseseeeseeeeeeeeeeee GOcents.) gic, & 
2 = No. XVI. Classification of Animals .............. ipeeC bless oacewslOdss 60 cents. $1 83. F 
$8 ) No. XVIL Birds. Their Classification. Sa aicett .ccualed . OO cents.. gi gg 
N No. XVIIL Repliles and Fishes ............... Sedepesseceeeceseceseetcs 60 cents. Fa 
‘ Bo. TEX. Dotenienl Warwen, Be. sin ccivensc- cccdestees cdecsbececce ----- 60 cents. 83. 
G1 NoXX- Classification of Plants : $1 
& No. XXI. Economical Uses of Plants... 1 83. 
. No. XXII. Economical Uses, continued $ 


Price of the entire Set, in Sheets 
** Mounted .. 


“  % 6% “Atlas Form . 
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To Teachers, Superintendents of Schools, and Boards 
of Education. 





Please read with Care the following Testimony, from the best 
Sources, in favor of 


WILLSONS READERS. 





Special Attention is invited to the Testimonials from 
Hon. G. W. Hoss, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
elect, for Indiana. 


Hon. Samuet L. Ruae, present State Superintendent. of Public 
Instruction for Indiana. 


Hon. Isaac T. Goopnow, present State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Kansas. 


Rev. Josepu Denison, Prest. of State Agr. College of Kansas. 


Hon. Joun Swert, present State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for California. 


Prof. Wu. F. Puetps, late Principal of New Jersey State Normal 
School, and now Prin. of Minnesota State Normal School. 


Hon. J. B. Cuarin, present State School Commissioner of R. I. 


Hon. Davin N. Camp, present State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Connecticut. 


Prof. A. P. Stone, late Prest. of American Inst. of Instruction. 
Hon. S. S. Rana, Supt. of Public Schools of New York City. 
Hon. Anson Suytu, late School Commissioner of Ohio. 


‘Prof. J. L. Tracy, late Acting Superintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion for Missouri. 
Dr. Moss Barrett, Supt. of Wisconsin State Reform School. 


Hon. E. W. Eastman, Lieutenant Governor of Iowa, and late 
President of the State Board of Education. 


Hon. D.C. Bioomer, late Member State Bd. of Education of Iowa. 
County Superintendents of the State of Iowa. 
Hon. P. B. H. Srennovse, Regent of the University of Utah. 


Hon. B. C. Lirrrncort, late Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Washington Territory. 


Hon. W. E. Barnarp, President of the wir oeeis of Washing- 
ton Territory. 
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Willson’s Series of Readers. 









From Hon. G. W. Hoss, late Superintendent of Public 
Schools of Indianapolis, and State Superintendent elect 
of Public Instruction. 

‘Willson’s Readers are remarkable books. They raise a 


most important educational problem, namely, Can skill in’ 


reading, and knowledge in the physical sciences, be suc- 
cessfully acquired at the same time? If practice shall an- 
swer this affirmatively, these books, in my judgment, stand 
without a rival. 


From Hon. Samust L. Ruee, present State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for Indiana, 

Willzon’s Readers are decided improvements in the line 
of Educational Agencies. Though new in plan, they have 
been fairly and extensively tested in a large number of the 
best conducted schools in the country, with highly satisfac- 
tory results. The manner in which the whole is presented 
is as interesting as the matter is instructive and profitable. 


From Hon. Isaac T. Goopnow, present State Superin- 
of Public Instruction for Kansas. 
Willson’s Readers have been substituted for McGuffey’s. 
This is a change eminently fit to be made. Willson’s ge- 
ries stands head and shoulders above all others. (Official 
Report.) 
Never has a change met with a more hearty approval. 
A Spartan king, when asked what a child should be taught, 
answered, ** What he needs to know when he becomes a 
man.” Willson's Readers are an embodiment of this idea. 
Considering the amount of reading-matter, illustrations, 
paper, and style of binding, they are the cheapest Readers 
extant, (Second Report.) 


From Rev. Joseru Dentson, President of Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

As reading-books for schools they are not only unsur- 
passed, but no others can compare with them. I can not 
do otherwise ‘han lend my name, and whatever influence 
I may in commending them to all teachers and 
parents, and to all who have at heart the best interests of 
the great and noble cause of Popular Education. 


From Hon. Joun Swett, present State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for California. 
No other books adopted for our schools are destined to 
so radical a change for the ‘better, in methods of in- 
struction, as Willson’s Readers. They are, in my opinion, 
the most valuable books that can be placed in the hands 
of our school children. 


The California Teacher of July, 1864, says, ‘+ Willson's 
Readers and Spellers have been adopted in all the Public 
Schools of San Francisco. . Willson's Readers are now in 
use in all the schools of the state, with the exception of 
Sacramento and Stockton.” 


From Prof. Wa. F. he ap | late Principal of New Jersey 
State Normal School, now Principal of Minnesota 
State Normal School. 
I think the use of Willson’s Readers will eventuate in 

affording to the young a vast amount of useful informa- 

tion, in much neglected though highly important depart- 
ments of knowledge, as well as aid them in the acquisition 

of an easy and natural style of vocal delivery. . . . 

I think this series of readers leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, either in respect to manner, matter, mode of treat- 
ment, or mechanical execution. 


From Hon. J. B. Cnartn, present State School Commia- 
sioner of Rhode Island. 


Willson's Readers will do more than any others which I 
have seen to excite in the minds of children that interest 
in study, and that love of nature, which ate so essential to 
the right development of character. I shall rejoice to see 
these books in all our schools. 


From Hon. Davin N. Camp, present State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Connecticut. 

These Readers seem so constructed and arranged as to 
avoid the objections which have before been raised to “‘ Sci- 
entific lers,"" and to eombine all that is necessary in 
Blementary Instruction in Reading, and in the principles 
of Elocution, with systematic instruction in Natural Sci- 
ence. 


From Prof. A. P. Stone, late President of the American 
Institute of Instruction. 

I am happily disappointed in finding in Willson’s Read- 

ers a greater variety of interesting selections than I have 

ever met with in any or all other series 1 have used or ex- 








From. Hon, 8. S. Ranpau, Si intendent of Publis 
Schools of New York City. 

The plan upon which Willson'’s Readers are constructed 
is one which meets my fullest approbation. I know of no 
series of school-books more entirely worthy of public confi- 
dence and patronage. 


From Hon. Anson Say, late State School Commissioner 
of Ohio. 


The plan of Willson’s Readers possesses characteristics 
of great value. The reading matter can not fail to impart 
much valuable instruction upon the subjects introduced, 
and the pupil will learn, not reading simply, but much in 
regard to matters of high importance which he would not 
be likely to gain in any other way. 


From Prof. J. L. Tracy, late Acting Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction of Missouri. 


Willson'’s Readers are a perfect success. The author 
has thoroughly popularized some of the most important 
branches of knowledge; and there is such a freshness, 
clearness, novelty, and vivacity in the mode of stating and 
illustrating the great truths relating to the laws of nature, 
that the scientific pages are thoroughly well adapted to the 
purpose of Reading Lessons, 


From Dr. Moses Barrett, Superintendent of Wisconsin 
State Reform School. 

We have used Willson’s Readers—the entire series— 
ever since the opening of our Institution in 1860. I con- 
sider them the best series of reading-books published, giv- 
ing a great variety of reading-matter, and, what is more, 
conveying in each lesson valuable information. 


From Hon. E. W. Eastman, Lieut. Gov. of Iowa, and late 
President of Iowa State Board of Education. 

I find Willson’s Readers to be superior to any other 
revding books that I have ever seen. We have concluded 
to adopt them for the Graded Schools here. (At Eldora, 
the residence of the Lieut. Gov.) 


From Hon. D. C. Bioomer, late member of Iowa State 
Board of Education. 


I consider Willson's Readers to be superior to any others 
in use in the Common Schools of this state. Their gener- 
al introduction into all our schools would, in my opinion, 
be attended with the happiest results, 


From County SUPERINTENDENTS of the ate of Iowa. 


We, the undersigned, County Superintendents, having 
examined Willson's series of Readers, and preferring them 
above all others with which we are acquainted, do cordial- 
ly recommend that they be introduced into the schools of 
our respective counties. 

W-«. M. Brooxs, Superintendent of Fremont County, 

and Principal of Tabor Literary Institute. 

J. R. Lirrye, Superintendent of Mills County. 

J. A. Woops, Superintendent of Page County. 

R. 8. Hugues, Superintendent of Jefferson County. 

Rev. D. V. Smoox, Superintendent of Keokuk County. 

J. Root, Jr., Superintendent of Iowa County. 

R. F. Riecey, Superintendent of Hardin County. 
(Separate testimonials have been received from other 
county superintendents of Iowa.) 


From Hon. P. B. H. Stenno’ Re the University 
‘on. a7 Utah. gent of 


I am pleased to inform you that the teachers in this 
Territery, together with the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, have decided on recommending the adoption of 
Willson's Readers. 


From Hon. B. C. Lirrrnocort, late Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Washington Territory. 
T give to Willson’s Readers my unqualified approbation, 
as ptehe of Text-books admirably adapted to the Com- 
mon Schools of she United States. 


From Hon. W. E. Barnarn, President of the University 
of Washington Territory. 


Willson’s Readers I regard as superior to any others 
with which I am acquainted. I have introduced them 
here, and ‘cnn Lay vir a 
Already are standard Y 
generally being introduced inte Oregon. 


For a volume of similar testimony from other leading 
Educators, Notices from the Public Press, etc., send for 
our Educational Pamphlets, which will be forwarded free 
on application. 











Willson’s School and Family Series of 
READERS AND SPELLERS. 


Willson’s Primary Speller, 
Willson’s Larger Speller, 
Willson’s Priker, _— 
Willson’s First Reader, 
Willson’s Second Reader, 
Willson’s Third Reader, 
Willson’s Fourth Reader, 
Willson’s Fifth Reader, 


The leading objects aimed at on the part of the author 
have been to construc’ a series of Readers that shall not 
only present the very best means and methods of teaching 
READING as an ART, but which shall also contain a large 
amount of UseruL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. For 
a full description of the Plan, aims, and objects of Will- 
son’s Readers, with specimen pages, Notices, Testimonials, 
&c., send for our Educational Pamphlet, which will be 
forwarded free, on application. 

Witson’s Paimary SPELLER contains a simple and pro- 
gressive course of lessons in Spelling, with Reading and 


. 








16mo, 80 pages, 56 Cuts. 
12mo, 168 pages, 36 Cuts, 
12mo, 48 pages, 107 Cuts. 
12mo, 84 pages, 132 Cuts. 
12mo, 154 pages, 100 Cuts. 
12mo, 264 pages, 142 Cuts. 
12mo, 360 pages, 164 Cuts. 
12mo, 540 pages, 208 Cuts. 


Dictation Exercises, and the Elements of Oral and Writ- 
ten Compositions, Most of the Spelling Lessons are so ar- 
ranged that the meaning of words is shown by their ap- 
propriate wse in sentences, 

Writson’s Lancer SPELLER contains not only a pro- 
gressive course of Lessons in Spelling, arranged, on a new 
method, in accordance with the principles of Orthoepy and 
Grammar, but also numerous Exercises in Synonyms, for 
Reading, Spelling, and Writing, and a new system of Def- 
initions. 


In Preparation. 


An Intermediate 


Second Reader. 


An Intermediate Third Reader. 


These seem to be required, as Intermediate Readers, es- 
pecially in the Public Schools of many of our cities, where 
the grades of reading-classes are more numerous than in 
most country schools, 

While these additions to the Series — intermediate in 


NOTICES OF WILLSON’S READERS 


An admirable series of Readers. We see nothing-to 
stand in the way of a great success.—Maine Teacher. 

These Readers combine more of the essential requisites 
of utility in this department of instruction, than has been 
attained by any other author with whom we are acquaint- 
ed.—Massachusetts Teacher. 

Willson's Fifth Reader is fully as satisfactory as the 
others. Its elocutionary matter is excellent in character 
and sufficient in amount, and there is no want of variety 
in the style of the selections.New Hampshire Journal 
of Education. 

These books are got up with a view to their usefulness. 
They may well find a place at the fireside, as well as in 
the school-room. We think the great merit of the series 
demands a constant notice from those who would desire to 
see adopted in all our schools such Reading Books as shall 
combine instruction in the art of reading with that which 
will convey interesting and useful knowledge. — Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster. 

This is the first attempt to bring the elements of the sci- 
ences into a systematic series of reading-lessons ; and we 
are free to confess that we are agreeably disappointed. 
The attempt has been a guccess.—New York Teacher. 

The plan and design of these books are admirable.— 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

Other School Readers remain on the shelf undisturbed 
by our children, but these have been read with great in- 
terest by all of them.—The Educator (Pennsylvania). 

There is every thing to recommend these Readers. They 
have met with so cordial a reception from the public that 
their success is demonstrated beyond question.—Indiana 
School Journal. 

We have always abstained from commending any series 
of Readers as the best; but we confess ourselves sorely 
tempted, by this series of Readers, to abandon that ground. 
If any one says that because “ Scientific Readers” have 
proved to be failures, therefore Willson's Readers will meet 


gradation between the Second and Third, and Third and 
Fourth Readers—will keep prominently in view the gen- 
eral aims and objects of the regular series, they will pre- 
sent an unusual number of pieces adapted to the greatest 
variety of useful rhetoriaal exercises. 


FROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


entific Readers to which allusion is made, and has not ex- 
amined Willson’s. It might as well be argued that, because 
propelling a wheelbarrow in acornfield is hard work, there- 
fore a hand-car on a railroad will be immovable. These 
are not “ Scientific Readers: they are Readers in which 
the natural interest of youth in the acquisition of know]- 
edge is turned to advantage, and in which a considerable 
portion of the great variety of matter is devoted to scien- 
tific subjects, which are not treated in the dry style of pure 
science, but in a style suited to the particular pnrpose.— 
IUinois Teacher. 

Mr. Willson has wrought out his plan with eminent skill 
and judgment.—Michigan Journal of Education. 

While it is strongly urged in sone quarters that the plan 
of Willson’s Readers is impracticable, experiment, which 
is the only sufficient test, shows the reverse. We are as- 
sured by an energetic and experienced teacher, who is one 
of the best readers withal that we know, that a two years’ 
trial with scholars of different grades shows that they im- 
prove quite as much in reading as with other books, and 
acquire at the same time a large fund of information.— 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Willson’s Readers have an idea in them, which we have 
often wondered has never been attempted before. The 
idea is most excellent, and, if successfully carried out ac- 
cording to the plan proposed, will efect a revolution in this 
department of school literature.—Iowa School Journal, 

He who reads these books as they should be read, will 
not only have acquired the art of good reading, but will 
have collected a large fund of useful knowledge.—Iowa 
Instructor. 

When our attention was first called to the plan of these 
Readers, our mind was full of skepticism; but a careful 
examination of the books destroyed all our unbelief. Even 
the Natural History portions are so enlivened with descrip- 
tion, incident, anecdote, and poetry, that we can not con- 





the same fate, we think that he has never seen the old Sci- 


ceive of any thing more charming in the way of reading- 
lessons.—Missouri Educator. 
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A Series of Colored School and Family Charts: Twenty-two in Number. 
By Marctus Witson and N. A. CaLkrns. 


This is the most extensive and perfect series of School 
Charts published in this country.—Mass. Teacher. 

Send for these Charts, and use them. If you do, our 
word for it, you will bless us for penning these lines.— 
Rhode Island Schoolmasten 

‘We should be glad to see these Charts in every school- 
house in the land.—Connecticut School Journal. 

These are the most attractive and besutiful School 
Charts ever published.— Maine Teacher. 

We have seen nothing in the shape of School Charts so 
beautiful and valuable as these.— Ohio Educational 
Monthly. 

A school-room with these twenty-two Charts suspended 
on its walls is converted from what is too often a prison 
of dreariness to a picture-gallery of childish delights.— 
Indiana School Journal. 

There has been nothing published in the educational 
line for years that, to our mind, is such a means of con- 
veying knowledge as these Charts and the Manual that 
accompanies them.—Jowa Instructor. 

Willson’s Manual is the truest American expression of 
the principles of Pestalotzzi that has yet been made. 
Mr. Willson is legitimately carrying out, in this Manual 
and the accompanying Charts, the basis of his admirable 
system of School Readers.—New York Teacher. 

Willson’s Manual is admirably suited to the object for 
which it has been prepared, and furnishes more substan- 
tial aid to teachers in arranging and filling out a sys- 
tematic course of object lessons than any other work that 
has yet been issued. The Charts are the most complete 
and beautiful ever published.—W. H. Wats, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Chicago. 

I highly approve of the design and execution of the 
School and Family Charts, and the accompanying Man- 
ual. They will form a very desirable addition to the 
text-books and Charts for our Primary Departments and 
Schools. —S. S. Ranpatt, Sypt. of Public Inst., New 
York City. 

Iam delighted with the “School and Family Charts," 
and the accompanying ** Manual.” I design to make the 
Charts the basis of my talk on Object Lessons at the Ed- 
ucational Conventions which I am holding.—E. P. Ws- 
ton, Supt. of Schools of Maine. 

I have examined the series of ‘* School and Family 
Charts” and Willson’s “* Manual of Instruction in Object 
Lessonz,” and I am happy to express my hearty approval 
of the plan of the works and of its execution.—Davin N. 
Camp, Supt. of Public Schools of Conn., and Principal 
of State Normal School. 

The ** School and Family Charts” have been in use in 
the Normal School of New Jersey and its branches for sev- 
eral weeks. They have not only fully answered all ex- 
pectations, but they are already regarded by our primary 
teachers as a necessity. —W. F. Pueps, Principal of 
New Jersey State Normal School. 

I am well satisfied that these Charts furnish the best 
system yet devised for training the perceptive faculties of 
the young, and facilitating a knowledge of practical things 
in a way calculated to please, instruct, and strengthen 
and give permanence to the memory, without injuring or 
injudiciously taxing the brain.—Pror. Joun Kine, M.D., 
Member of Text-Book Committee of Public Schools of 


In the preparation of these Charts and Manual you 
have done a great and good work for the cause of school 
and home education in America. —Pror. J. L. Tracy, 
Asst. Supt. of Publie Schools of Missouri. 

I am myself so well pleased with the Charts and Man- 
ual that I shall use them constantly in my own family. 
I shall immediately order a set for our Model School, and 
as soon as may be for the Normal.—Pror. Epwarp Ricu- 
arps, Prin. of Illinois State Normal School. 

In my opinion, these Charts are the most valuable con- 
tribution that has ever been made to the cause of educa- 





tion in our country.—Moszs Ingaiis, A of Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association. ” 

I think Willson's Manual the best thing on Primary 
Instruction that has yet appeared in this country.—Sam. 
P. Bates, Dep. Supt. of Common Schools of Penn. 

The ‘* School and Family Charts” are the cheapest and 
best we have seen. The teachers in the Model School use 
them daily, with marked success. We could not well do 
without them. They should be in every school in the 
country.—J. V. MontGomery, Prin. of Penn. State Mod- 
el School. 

Every one is delighted with the School and Family 

. No such charts have ever before been published 
in any country.—Gro. W. Minns, Principal of Normal 
School, San Francisco. 

The “School and Family Charts,” with the accompa- 
nying books, make a complete treatise, illustration, and 
apparatus for illustrating the subject of Object Lessons. 
I am delighted with them.—Mosgs T. Brown, Supt. of 
Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Charts are the wonder of the age in this depart- 
ment. Both editors and publishers have executed their 
parts nobly.—W. E. SHELDON, Prin. of Public Schools, 
West Newton, Mass. H 

I am much pleased with the “School and Family 
Charts.” Never before have I seen any thing of the kind 
that will at all compare with them for beauty or fullness 
of illustration. Our teachers testify their warm admira- 
tion and delight in having such efficient helps in carry- 
ing out the admirable plan of the ‘School and Family 
Readers."—J. T. LovEWELL, Prin. of High School, Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wis. 

I regard these Charts as invaluable additions to the 
means both of acquiring and im: ng useful knowledge. 
—E. Wesster Stone, Prin. High School, Jefferson, Wis. 

These Charts are admirable in design, full in details, 
and yet happily condensed, and most beautiful in execu- 
tion. Their publication marks an important step in the 
progress of object teaching in this country.—Rev. B. G. 
Norrarop, State Agent of Mass. Board of Ed i 

These Charts surpass my highest expectations. ——D. 
FRANKLIN WELLS, Prof. of Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, State University of Iowa. 

I have been testing the efficiency of these Charts in the 
school-room. I was prepared to like them, but did not 
expect any thing so complete as I find them. I am per- 
suaded that no such advance step in education has been 
made in many years as this you have inaugurated.—W. 
E. Cuirrorp, Supt. of Public Schools, Mendota, Ills. 

We are delighted with your School and Family Charts. 
They will prove a strong argument for your Readers. 
You have done a good work in supplying the greatest de- 
jiciency in our course of education, with text-books so 
well adapted to the purpose for which they are designed. 
—Joun Swerr, Supt. of Public Schools of California. 

The ‘School and Family Charts,” which we procured 
some time since, we have come to regard as quite inval- 
unable. Some of them we could hardly do without.—E. A. 
Strona, Supt. of Union Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Since the arrival of the “School and Family Charts,” 
the theory of “* without tears” has been fully ex- 
emplified, both in my family and in the school with which 
lam connected. A proper use of this series of Charts will 
be of great benefit and interest to the pupils in our 
schools.—T. M. Gatcu, Prest. of Wallamet Univ., Oregon. 

I introduced Willson’s Series of **School and Family 
Charts” into the schools under my charge last Fall, and 
the result has been most gratifying to all concerned— 
teachers, pu and patrons. In the Primary Schools 
we have found them invaluable aids; and I can truly say 
these grades have made twice the progress since theze 
Charts have been used that they could or would have 
made without them.—M. V. B, SHatrucg, Supt. of 
Schools, Moline, Ills. 





Willson’s Manual of Instruction in Object Lessons, adapted to the use of the 
School and Family Charts, and other aids in Teaching. Price $1 50. 


Calkins’s Primary Object Lessons, for a graduated Course of Development. 
$1 50. 
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